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Canco  pushes  Canned  Foods  in 

GREAT  NATION-WIDE  RECIPE  CONTEST 

#  One  of  the  many  promotion  efforts  of  the  American  Can 
Company  in  the  interest  of  Canners  is  the  sponsoring  of  the 
Jf  omen's  National  Menu  Recipe  Contest — a  promotion  de¬ 
signed  not  only  to  increase  the  sale  of  canned  foods,  but  to 
foster  a  better  appreciation  by  the  housewife  of  the  variety 
of  delicious  dishes  that  can  be  prepared  with  the  canned 
foods  on  her  pantry  shelf. 

This  contest  is  being  sponsored  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Women’s  National  Exposition  of  Arts  and  Industries  which 
for  15  years  has  been  advancing  the  interests  of  women. 
5,000,000  contest  blanks  will  be  distributed  to  housewives 
through  25,000  grocery  stores,  important  women’s  groups, 
Home  Economists,  and  others.  It  is  expected  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  women  will  enter. 

Each  entrant  is  required  to  submit  a  complete  menu  of  six 
recipes,  at  least  five  of  which  must  make  use  of  commer¬ 
cially  canned  foods.  Sectional  winners  will  be  awarded 
free  trips  to  New  York  and  cash  prizes.  Retailers  will  re¬ 
ceive  duplicate  awards. 
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With  this  appealing  illustration  of  a  healthy  little  girl,  and  an  appetizing 
array  of  Canned  Fruits,  pictured  in  natural  colors.  Continental's  advertisement  this  month 
devotes  its  message  of  Health  and  Freshness  to  the  products  of  the  orchard.  Millions  of 
housewives  will  see  it  in  the  nation's  leading  magazines.  Watch  for  its  first  appearance  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  April  11th. 

NTiNENTiuL  Can  Company 

M  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


^  PicAure  Health 


Every  faMily  can  have  its  m  fruit  orchard  today.  For 
the  fruit  you  buy  in  a  can  bringa  you  all  of  nature's  fresh* 
rtets,  goodness  and  food  value  right  at  its  peak.  Each 
can  is  its  own  cooking  kettle  ...  the  fruit  Kaled  inside 
within  a  matter  of  hours  after  picking . . .  the  precioos  vita- 
mini  and  mineral  aalts  held  intact.  Nearly  dcltckwl 
different  varieties  of  food  come  in  cam— enough  to  vary 
your  menu  with  a  different  tempting  dish  every  day  io 
the  year.  And  tehkhevtr  one  you  Krve,  just  remember 
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EDITORIALS 


OUR  ERROR — In  attempting  last  week  to  show 
the  extent  of  recent  buying  of  canned  tomatoes, 
we  referred  to  the  holdings  and  sales  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Mistakingly  we  took  the  April  11th  holdings 
as  of  March  11th — misread  the  figures  as  they  were 
given.  However,  the  extent  of  the  sales,  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  movement  of  canned  tomatoes,  even  at 
Pennsylvania’s  higher  than  other  sections’  prices,  and 
which  it  was  our  aim  to  show,  remains  unchanged. 
The  sales  from  March  11th  to  April  11th,  for  the  can- 
ners  of  that  State  alone,  were:  I’s  2,017  cases;  2’s, 
70,242  cases;  21/2 's,  3,825  cases;  3’s,  3,976  cases,  and 
lO’s,  6,986  cases.  It  will  be  at  least  four  months  be¬ 
fore  new  goods  can  be  available  in  anything  like  quan¬ 
tity,  if  that  soon.  So  multiply  the  above  sales  by  four, 
and  it  will  give  you  the  quantity  of  canned  tomatoes 
that  those  Pennsylvania  canners  will  require  to  keep 
their  customers  quiet.  The  goods  are  simply  not  in 
existence!  There  were  on  April  1st,  less  than  three 
million  cases  of  tomatoes  (actual  2,984,431),  all  sizes 
and  grades,  in  the  whole  country  East  of  the  Rockies 
to  supply  normal  demands  for  10,000,000  cases.  Figure 
it  out  for  yourself :  The  1935  pack  of  tomatoes.  East 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  was  17,015,881  cases;  by 
February  15th  (5  months  from  October  15th)  there 
were  left  but  4,201,026  cases.  So  in  5  months  they  ate 
12,814,855  cases,  or  an  average  of  more  than  21/2 
million  cases  per  month. 

And  still  there  are  canners  who  will  sell  standard 
2’s  tomatoes  at  62  cents  1  They  are  worth  85  cents — 
if  there  is  anything  in  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
But  if  you  do  not  ask  for  it,  how  do  you  ever  expect 
to  get  it?  We  are  sorry,  however,  for  garbling  the 
figures. 

CANNERS,  THE  SUCKERS— We  just  read  this  in 
the  most  recent  issue  of  Food  Field  Reporter.  See  if 
it  strikes  you  as  it  did  us.  Here  it  is  word  for  word : 

ONE-MAN  CO-OPERATIVE  SERVES  120  ATLANTIC 
CITY  FIRMS;  JOBBER  DOES  BEST  WITH 
CANNED  STAPLES  TO  GROCERS 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — A  new  one-man  co-operative,  the 
Food  Buyers’  Exchange,  has  been  operating  here  for  three 
months,  has  handled  five  carloads  thus  far  and  continues 
to  expand. 

Thus  far  it  has  120  patrons,  mostly  grocers  but  including 
also  butchers,  bakers,  restaurants,  fruit  retailers,  delica¬ 
tessens,  the  largest  department  store  in  Atlantic  City,  and 
three  hotels.  Two  of  the  hotels  are  small  but  the  third  is 
the  Traymore,  one  of  the  largest  beachfront  skyscrapers. 


Charles  W.  Stinsman,  711  Atlantic  Avenue,  one  of  the 
oldest  butchers  here  and  neighborhood  political  leader, 
started  the  plan.  Buying  goods  in  large  quantities  to  get 
greatly  reduced  rates,  he  took  a  chance  that  other  dealers 
would  take  the  excess  off  his  hands  at  the  same  rate.  It 
worked.  Many  were  skeptical  for  a  time,  Stinsman  relates, 
believing  there  must  be  a  string  attached,  but  are  being 
convinced.  Stinsman  told  of  procuring  at  $1.44  a  case 
asparagus  which  in  smaller  quantities  cost  the  retailer 
$2.50,  and  $2.50  fancy  corn  at  $1.84  a  case.  First  heavy 
buying  was  of  canned  goods;  negotiations  now  are  on  with 
packers,  growers  and  other  sources.  Stinsman  claims  aver¬ 
age  savings  of  20  to  40  per  cent. 

Thus  far  Stinsman’s  own  storage  space  has  served  as 
warehouse  and  distributing  point;  his  own  retail  meat  de¬ 
livery  cars  have  dropped  off  the  goods  to  participants 
here;  and  trucking  costs  have  been  pro  rated.  No  member¬ 
ship  fees  are  charged,  Stinsman  says  his  own  savings  made 
it  worth  while.  Transactions  are  cash. 

Note  first  that  canners  lead  the  procession  of  “easy 
marks.”  And  how  do  you  like  the  percentage  of 
profits  on  your  goods,  made  by  this  wholesaler  ?  Other 
canned  foods  then  those  mentioned  were,  of  course,  in¬ 
cluded.  Did  you  make  20  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  profit 
on  the  packing  of  your  goods  ?  Since  the  advent  of  the 
chain  store  profits,  over  manufacturer’s  price,  have 
been  radically  reduced ;  but  with  the  old  line  wholesaler 
such  profits  as  above  were  not  abnormal.  The  chains, 
in  their  various  ramifications,  are  slathering  out  the 
goods  for  you ;  but  they  have  turned  you  into  a  wage- 
earner  instead  of  a  business-man-profit-maker.  It  is 
said  that  if  they  even  suspect  you  of  making  profit 
(and  they  know  your  costs  even  better  than  you  do 
yourself) ,  they  will  bludgeon  you  to  lower  prices.  They 
tell  us  that  that  is  why  the  canners  cannot  respond 
with  proper  prices  on  the  present  small  remaining  spot 
canned  foods.  Yet  you  support  the  chains.  And  you 
sell  to  such  men  as  the  above ! 

The  whole  manufacturer-wholesaler-retailer  struc¬ 
ture  has  been  knocked  into  a  cocked-hat  by  the  lack  of 
proper  foresight  in  selling.  Not  just  in  the  grocery 
line ;  it  is  true  in  every  line  of  retail  merchandising. 
And  the  manufacturers  are  just  as  much  to  blame  as 
anybody.  It  cannot  go  on  this  way,  for  it  is  just  a 
nightmare  for  everyone  in  the  business,  and  now  even 
for  the  chains  which  caused  the  trouble,  because  chains 
are  beginning  to  fight  other  chains.  A.  &  P.  were  re¬ 
ported  to  be  considering  changing  to  the  voluntary 
chain  style,  which  means  the  sale  of  the  separate  stores 
to  individuals,  the  parent  company  acting  as  a  whole¬ 
saler.  Butler  has  already  done  this,  and  others  are 
following.  That  leaves  the  wholesaler  to  fight  the 
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wholesaler,  and  that  is  beginning.  But  if  the  canner, 
as  the  main  supplier  of  all  these  stores’  best  profits,  is 
to  be  the  sucker,  what  is  to  become  of  the  canner?  He 
ought  to  begin  to  wake  up  to  his  opportunity.  Take 
canned  foods  out  of  the  grocery  stores — wholesale,  re¬ 
tail  and  chain — and  they  will  wither  and  blow  away. 
No  question  about  it.  You  are  faced  with  the  absolute 
necessity  of  becoming  real  salesmen,  or  continuing  as 
Suckers ! 

HERE’S  A  PARADOX — From  all  we  have  heard  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  bill,  the  basis  is  square  dealing 
in  the  grocery  products  line.  One  would  suppose  that 
every  man  connected  with  the  grocery  supply  business 
would  be  heartily  in  favor  of  that.  But  they  are  not. 
There  is  a  very  distinct  cleveage  among  the  very  men 
who  would  seem  to  be  in  the  most  danger  from  the 
opposite  of  that  basis.  And  those  opponents  are  sup¬ 
porting  the  attack  of  the  bill’s  enemies. 

A  Western  reader  recently  called  our  attention  to 
one  insidious  attack,  and  it  is  common  remark,  now, 
that  a  mess  is  being  made  of  the  bill.  One  such  amend¬ 
ment  reads: 

“  (f )  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent  a  co¬ 
operative  association  from  returning  to  its  mem¬ 
bers,  or  a  co-operative  wholesale  association  from 
returning  to  its  constituent  retail  members,  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  net  earnings  resulting 
from  its  trading  operations,  in  proportion  to  their 
purchases  or  sales  from,  to,  or  through  such 
association.” 

And  the  writer  adds  that  the  only  interpretation  he 
can  make  out  of  this  is  that  the  very  buying  trusts 
which  the  industry  has  been  trying  to  abolish,  will  be 
legislated  into  existence,  and  still  continue  under  the 
subterfuge  of  “Co-operative  Association.” 

Well,  with  the  men  seeking  redress  fighting  among 
themselves,  what  else  could  anyone  expect?  And  they 
killed  NR  A! 

BUT  HERE  IS  SOMETHING  NICE— We  are  just 
in  receipt  of  a  perfectly  beautiful  brochure,  presenting 
the  Continental  Can’s,  national  advertising  for  1936, 
conducted  in  behalf  of  the  Canned  Foods  Industry. 
Embellished  with  the  Seal  of  their  slogan  “Health  and 
freshness  sealed  in  cans,”  done  to  represent  tin,  the 
seal  covering  the  blue  ribbons,  the  whole  get-up  is 
superb.  The  series  of  full  page  ads.,  done  in  natural 
colors,  and  which  will  appear  in  the  great  magazines 
of  the  country,  is  reproduced — ^the  ads.,  which  will  run 
during  1936,  and  in  addition  an  offer  of  free  posters 
and  window  streamers.  You  will  welcome  this  to  your 
desk.  But  for  Heaven’s  sake  don’t  stop  there.  Do  as 
“Tad”  Searle,  General  Manager  of  Sales,  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Can  Company,  urges  you  to  do.  In  sending 
us  this,  he  writes : 

“This  seems  to  be  a  year  of  bright  possibilities 
for  canned  foods.  The  program  of  education 
which  Continental  has  conducted  so  vigorously  for 
three  years,  is  bearing  fruit.  Total  sales  of 
Canned  Foods  for  1935  exceeded  any  previous  year 
and  the  sales  curve  is  still  going  up.  With  the 
Industry’s  growing  efforts  to  maintain  quality 
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standards  and  promote  consumer  acceptance,  it 
should  continue  to  rise. 

“Your  sales  problems  are  ours,  and  we  hope 
that  you  will  call  on  us  whenever  you  feel  that  we 
can  work  with  you  to  solve  them.  The  most  sincere 
compliment  you  can  pay  our  advertising  is  to  make 
it  yours  whenever  possible.  May  it  help  make 
1936  your  most  successful  and  prosperous  year.” 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  you  should  not 
join  in  this  big  advertising  campaign,  and  make  it  help 
the  sale  of  your  goods.  But  will  you? 

j* 

SELLING  HELPS— SAUERKRAUT 

VER  eat  pigs  knuckles  ’n  sauerkraut?  Ever  eat 
roast  pork  ’n  sauerkraut?  Ever  eat  any  of  the 
major  meats,  such  as  beef,  pork,  mutton,  or  lamb 
with  hot,  steaming  sauerkraut  so  piquant  and  “more- 
ish”  in  taste  that  it  just  seems  you  can’t  get  enough 
of  it? 

At  a  dinner  recently,  the  hostess  offered  the  writer 
tender  green  peas  in  butter,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
hot,  steaming  sauerkraut  which  the  rest  of  the  guests 
had  demanded,  and  which  the  hostess  thought  wouldn’t 
be  eaten  by  yours  truly.  The  peas  were  good,  but  that 
sauerkraut !  It  wasn’t  very  long  before  the  peas  were 
dancing  a  merry  marathon  up  and  down  the  table, 
finding  no  takers,  while  the  sauerkraut  dish  was  con¬ 
tinually  empty. 

Why  not  capitalize  on  this  liking  for  a  vegetable 
which  isn’t  served  nearly  as  often  as  it  ought  to  be? 
Hot  sauerkraut  with  any  meat  is  a  delicious  vegetable. 
A  table  in  the  retail  store  with  cans  of  sauerkraut,  with 
suggestions  for  serving  it  with  different  meats,  should 
sell,  not  only  the  sauerkraut,  but  fat  roasts  of  pork, 
beef  or  lamb.  On  busy  hours  it  might  be  well  to  have 
heated  sauerkraut  on  the  island  table  with  paper 
plates,  forks,  and  a  smiling  clerk  to  give  the  customers 
a  taste  of  a  vegetable  which  is  not  only  good  for  them, 
but  good  to  eat! 
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Different  Methods  of  Producing  a 

Vac  uum  in  Canned  Meats 


by  L,  G.  Weiner 


y 


Research  Department,  American  Can  Company,  before  the  Meat 
Section  of  the  National  Canners  Association  in  Convention  at 
Chicago,  Thursday  morning,  January  23,  1936. 


The  need  for  producing  a  vacuum  in  hermetically  sealed 
containers  of  various  canned  foods  has  long  been  recognized. 
The  first  records  we  have  of  a  vacuum  being  produced  in  pre¬ 
served  foods  dates  back  to  the  work  of  the  French  confectioner, 
Nicholas  Appert,  who  is  accredited  with  being  “The  Father  of 
the  modern  canning  industry.”  In  the  course  of  his  work, 
Appert  discovered  that  a  vacuum  could  be  produced  by  heating 
the  food  material  in  the  container  at  boiling  water  temperatures, 
so  that  the  steam  vapor  arising  from  the  heated  food  would 
partly  exclude  the  air  above  the  surface  of  the  product.  In 
1810,  after  repeated  attempts  and  many  failures,  Appert  learned 
that  by  hermetically  sealing  a  container  under  these  conditions  a 
partial  vacuum  could  be  produced  in  the  cooled  container.  The 
basic  principle  of  producing  a  vacuum  in  sealed  containers  was 
thus  established  for  our  modern  canning  industry. 

The  benefits  of  producing  a  proper  vacuum  in  canned  meats 
as  a  means  of  preventing  surface  discoloration  of  the  product, 
as  well  as  of  the  container,  are  well  known  among  canned  meat 
packers.  It  has  been  found  that  through  properly  vacuumizing 
the  container  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  finished  package  are 
drawn  in,  which  tends  to  compress  and  firm  the  meat.  The 
added  sales  advantage  of  producing  a  vacuum  in  canned  meat 
products  cannot  be  overlooked,  since  the  consumer  has  become 
educated  to  consider  the  concave  appearance  of  the  can  as  an 
index  of  a  sound  canned  food.  The  presence  of  a  vacuum  in 
canned  meats  is  also  a  protection  against  the  early  formation 
of  hydrogen  springers  which  are  often  encountered  in  some 
types  of  canned  meats.  It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  the 
exclusion  of  air  or  oxygen  in  canned  meats  tends  to  inhibit  the 
chemical  reactions  which  take  place  between  the  product  and 
the  metal  of  the  container.  This  inhibitive  effect,  together  with 
the  fact  that  the  vacuum  in  the  can  must  be  dissipated  before 
flippers  or  hydrogen  spring^ers  appear,  materially  adds  to  the 
merchantable  life  of  canned  meat  products. 

EARLY  METHODS — Early  meat  canners  obtained  a  vacuum 
in  canned  meat  products  by  a  method  known  as  “brogueing.” 
This  practice  consisted  of  heating  the  sealed  cans  for  a  period 
of  time  to  expand  the  air  entrapped  in  the  sealed  containers. 
The  cans  were  then  punctured  and  the  air  allowed  to  escape. 
Resealing  of  the  containers  was  then  accomplished  by  soldering 
the  vent-hole  before  the  contents  of  the  can  cooled  and  con¬ 
tracted  sufficiently  to  draw  in  air  from  the  atmosphere.  The 
practice  of  brogueing  soon  fell  into  disfavor  since  it  necessitated 
heavy  filling  of  the  cans  to  compensate  for  the  loss  in  weight 
which  occurred  during  venting.  It  was  also  found  that  tip- 
leaks  occurred  due  to  the  difficulty  encountered  in  tipping  vent¬ 
holes  bathed  in  greasy  meat  juices.  Another  disadvantage  to 
the  brogueing  method  was  the  fact  that  the  containers,  especially 
the  larger  ones,  were  often  severely  strained  due  to  the  amount 
of  pressure  generated  in  the  cans  before  they  were  vented,  re¬ 
sealed,  and  the  sterilizing  process  resumed.  Although  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  brogueing  canned  meats  is  no  longer  in  general  use, 
some  packers  still  continue  to  employ  this  procedure  for  sausage- 
in-oil  packed  in  17  pound  and  45  pound  containers. 

Although  meat  products  had  been  canned  successfully  for 
many  years,  they  were  packed  substantially  without  scientific 
knowledge  or  even  a  proper  understanding  of  the  procedure 
involved.  'Simultaneous  with  the  scientific  advancement  of  the 


meat  canning  industry  of  recent  years,  better  methods  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  vacuum  in  hermetically  sealed  containers  were  de¬ 
veloped.  It  was  soon  demonstrated  that  the  attainment  of 
adequate  final  can  vacuums  by  closure  of  the  hot  product  was 
successful  only  for  such  products  which  in  the  course  of  their 
manufacture  would  lend  themselves  to  a  pre-heating  treatment. 
To  maintain  the  high  temperature  of  the  pre-heated  material, 
this  method  of  thermally  producing  a  vacuum  in  the  sealed 
containers  is  primarily  limited  to  those  products  that  can  be 
machine  filled. 

Under  suitable  commercial  operating  conditions  that  will 
assure  the  maintenance  of  a  high  closing  temperature  and  uni¬ 
formity  of  fill,  the  use  of  the  hot  fill  method  meets  with  success 
in  producing  proper  vacuum  in  canned  meat  products.  Low 
dosing  temperatures  and  the  consequent  over-filling  of  the 
cans  when  employing  this  thermal  method  result  in  low  vacuum 
cans.  The  low  vacuum  or  over-filled  cans  usually  show  strained 
ends  or  flippers,  and  often  result  in  the  early  appearance  of 
hydrogen  springers  in  some  types  of  meat  products. 

For  meat  products  which  do  not  lend  themselves  to  a  pre¬ 
heating  treatment,  packers  generally  follow  the  practice  of 
filling  the  product  cold  and  exhausting  the  filled  containers  in 
the  conventional  steam  exhaust  box  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  obtain  a  high  closing  temperature.  In  principle,  the 
steam  exhaust  box  pre-heats  the  product  sufficiently  to  release 
the  air  or  other  gases  dissolved  in  the  meat,  or  mechanically 
included  in  the  preparation  of  the  meat  product.  At  the  same 
time,  the  air  in  the  headspace  as  well  as  the  void  spaces  of 
the  can,  is  replaced  with  steam  vapor  during  the  exhaust  period. 
Vacuum  in  the  exhausted  cans  after  closing,  processing,  and 
cooling  is  produced  both  by  the  natural  contraction  of  the 
product  and  the  condensation  of  the  steam  vapor  which  was 
sealed  in  the  exhausted  cans. 

OPERATING  THE  EXHAUST  BOX— The  success  of  the 
steam  exhaust  method  in  producing  a  substantial  can  vacuum 
depends  upon  the  physical  nature  of  the  meat  product,  the 
size  of  the  can,  the  length  of  the  exhaust  period,  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  which  the  exhaust  box  is  operated.  To  be  assured 
of  high  closing  temperatures,  it  is  imperative  that  the  exhaust 
box  be  provided  with  a  mercury  thermometer  to  which  frequent 
reference  should  be  made.  Adverse  working  conditions  caused 
by  steam  vapor  escaping  from  the  exhaust  box  into  the  canning 
room  may  often  lead  canning  room  personnel  to  decrease  the 
amount  of  steam  entering  the  exhaust  box.  Such  a  practice 
can  only  result  in  lowered  closing  temperatures  and  less  vacuum 
being  produced  in  the  cans  after  cooling.  It  would  be  better  for 
the  packer  to  provide  the  exhaust  boxes  with  proper  ventilating 
hoods,  and  make  certain  that  the  box  cover  was  properly  sealed 
with  water,  than  to  endanger  the  merchantable  life  of  the  canned 
product  through  the  production  of  low  vacuum  cans,  and  its 
companionate  condition  of  surface  discoloration  of  the  product 
in  the  region  of  the  headspace. 

The  packer  should  carefully  consider  the  length  of  time  which 
various  meat  products  require  to  obtain  as  high  a  can  vacuum 
as  is  consistent  with  the  can  size.  Since  the  rate  of  heat  pene¬ 
tration  in  grainy  products  or  those  packed  in  a  liquid  medium 
is  much  more  rapid  than  in  heavy  or  semi-solid  products,  the 
selection  of  the  proper  length  of  the  exhaust  at  a  given  tempera- 
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ture  should  be  governed  by  the  final  can  center  temperature 
which  the  packer  wishes  to  obtain.  Failure  to  frequently  note 
the  final  temperatures  being  obtained  at  the  end  of  the  exhaust 
period  leads  to  inefficient  use  of  the  steam  exhaust  method  of 
producing  a  vacuum  in  canned  meat  products. 

Some  packers  have  found  that  during  the  exhaust  the  rate 
of  heat  penetration  on  semi-solid  meat  products  such  as  corned 
beef  hash,  dog  food,  and  breakfast  sausage  may  be  somewhat 
accelerated  by  making  a  funnel-shaped  hole  at  the  center  of  the 
can  by  means  of  a  wooden  dowel,  or  similar  shaped  tool,  as  the 
cans  index  into  the  exhaust  box.  Such  a  practice  often  results 
in  a  permanent  void  being  produced  at  the  center  of  the  can 
which  later  tends  to  discolor.  Ofttimes  so  much  of  the  product 
is  displaced  by  this  procedure  that  seaming  difficulties  are 
encountered. 

The  accumulation  of  steam  condensate  on  the  surface  of  the 
product  during  the  exhaust  is  one  of  the  chief  objections  to 
the  steam  exhaust  method  since  it  tends  to  dilute  and  weaken 
gel  formation  in  many  canned  meat  products.  Steam  condensate 
collecting  on  the  surface  of  cold  semi-solid  meat  products  as  they 
enter  the  exhaust  box  partly  replaces  the  air  which  is  driven 
out  of  such  products,  with  the  result  that  the  product  often 
becomes  quite  moist.  The  problem  of  steam  condensate  was 
at  first  of  great  concern  to  dog  food  packers,  until  it  was 
realized  that  the  moisture  picked  up  during  the  exhaust  was  a 
factor  which  had  to  be  taken  into  account  in  order  to  maintain 
uniform  consistency  of  the  product.  From  the  standpoint  of 
equipment  depreciation  and  power  consumption,  the  steam  ex¬ 
haust  method  is  an  economical  as  any  method  of  producing 
vacuum,  unless  the  packer  operates  the  exhaust  box  improperly. 

MECHANICAL  EXHAUSTS — As  opposed  to  the  thermal 
methods  of  producing  vacuum,  we  have  the  mechanical  methods. 
Mechanical  vacuum  methods  are  used  principally  for  products 
that  are  physically  unsuited  to  a  pre-heating  treatment  to 
obtain  a  high  closing  temperature.  Likewise,  steam  exhausting 
of  some  meat  products  has  been  found  to  be  an  impractical 
method  of  establishing  a  can  vacuum.  Corned  beef,  tongue, 
spiced  ham,  luncheon  meat,  and  whole  ham  are  outstanding 
examples  of  this  class  of  meat  products  for  which  thermal 
vacuum  methods  cannot  be  efficiently  employed. 

One  method  of  obtaining  a  vacuum  by  mechanical  means  is 
through  the  use  of  a  vacuum  tipping  ring.  The  vacuum  ring 
has  become  very  popular  with  canned  meat  packers  since  this 
equipment  is  very  flexible  and  may  be  quickly  adapted  to 
vacuumizing  various  sizes  and  shapes  of  cans  without  necessi¬ 
tating  lengthy  change-over  periods.  Through  the  use  of  the 
vacuum  ring  it  is  possible,  in  a  measure,  for  the  packer  to 
obtain  a  more  positive  control  of  the  final  can  vacuums  by 
governing  the  amount  of  vacuum  maintained  in  the  equipment 
during  the  tipping  period.  The  control  of  the  amount  of  vacuum 
in  the  sealed  containers  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
product,  the  fill,  and  the  size  of  the  container.  Ox  tongue  and 
luncheon  tongue,  as  well  as  whole  hams,  quarter  hams,  and 
rolled  pork  loin  have  been  successfully  vacuumized  by  me¬ 
chanical  means  in  the  vacuum  tipping  ring.  The  successful  use 
of  this  method  for  vacuumizing  containers  of  these  meat  prod¬ 
ucts  depends  upon  the  withdrawal  of  air  from  the  void  spaces 
in  the  can  that  occur  in  packing  such  products. 

Meat  products  which  are  ground,  mixed,  and  stuffed  into  the 
containers,  such  as  luncheon  meat  and  spiced  ham,  are  more 
difficult  to  vacuumize  since  it  is  almost  impossible  to  withdraw 
the  air  which  has  been  incorporated  in  such  products  during 
their  preparation,  even  when  the  length  of  the  vacuumizing 
period  is  materially  increased.  The  frequent  inability  of  such 
canned  meat  products  to  demonstrate  a  proper  can  vacuum 
recently  resulted  in  a  ruling  by  the  B.  A.  I.  concerning  those 
canned  meat  products  which  depend  upon  refrigeration  to  assure 
their  preservation.  According  to  this  ruling  the  cans  must 
demonstrate  a  potential  can  vacuum  as  indicated  by  a  concave 
position  of  three  sides  and  both  ends  of  the  can  at  refrigeration 
as  well  as  at  room  temperatures.  Meat  packers  found  that  to 
meet  these  specifications  it  would  be  necessary  to  either  decrease 
the  fill  or  increase  the  height  of  the  conventional  rectangular 
cans  to  provide  sufficient  headspace  in  which  to  draw  a  vacuum. 

Recently,  the  trend  of  the  industry  has  been  toward  the  use 
of  vacuum  closing  machines  to  replace  the  steam  exhaust  and 


the  vacuum  ring  methods.  Vacuum  closing  machines  have  the 
advantage  of  combining  vacuumization  and  sealing  operations, 
thus  accomplishing  with  one  piece  of  equipment  those  operations 
which  formerly  required  two  or  more  separate  units. 

We  have  conducted  extensive  investigations  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  the  adaptability  of  vacuum  closing  equipment  for 
canned  meat  products.  At  the  present  time  we  have  found  that 
satisfactory  can  vacuums  can  be  produced  in  such  products  as 
roast  beef,  brains,  and  tripe,  through  the  use  of  vacuum  closing 
machines,  providing  that  proper  packing  procedures  are  followed 
for  these  products.  In  the  case  of  brains  and  tripe,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  fill  the  milk  into  the  cans  before  filling  in 
the  weighed  amount  of  the  product,  to  prevent  the  milk  from 
being  drawn  from  the  cans  during  the  vacuumizing  period.  The 
use  of  the  vacuum  closing  machine  has  been  known  to  result  in 
a  stiffer  gel  formation,  since  there  is  no  dilution  with  steam 
condensate,  a  condition  which  is  often  experienced  when  using 
the  steam  exhaust  method.  Likewise,  tongue  may  be  success¬ 
fully  packed  in  sanitary  style  cans  through  the  use  of  a  vacuum 
closing  machine,  if  the  tongue  is  firmly  pressed  into  the  cans 
to  eliminate  the  voids  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  can  and  depress 
the  product  sufficiently  to  provide  adequate  headspace  for  the 
formation  of  vacuum. 

In  our  experience,  the  use  of  the  vacuum  closing  machine  for 
such  products  as  potted  meat,  corned  beef  hash,  breakfast 
sausage,  and  dog  food  which  are  ordinarily  packed  with  very 
little  headspace  in  the  filled  cans,  makes  it  difficult  to  obtain 
a  high  vacuum  in  the  containers.  Air  incorporated  with  such 
products  during  their  preparation,  as  well  as  the  air  entrapped 
in  any  voids  which  may  occur  during  the  filling  operation,  was 
found  to  result  in  the  product  rising  in  the  can  during  the 
vacuumizing  period  and  thus  further  reducing  the  headspace  in 
which  to  draw  a  suitable  can  vacuum.  Increasing  the  head- 
space  through  reduction  of  the  fill  or  increase  in  height  of 
the  can  resulted  in  a  definite  increase  in  the  final  vacuum  in 
the  cans.  Obviously,  this  decrease  in  fill  or  increase  in  height 
of  the  can  results  in  increased  container  cost. 

When  products  such  as  Vienna  sausage  and  frankfurters 
are  closed  in  a  vacuum  closing  machine,  a  sufficient  amount  of 
brine  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  cans  during  the  vacuumizing 
period  to  expose  the  ends  of  the  sausage.  Although  this  in¬ 
crease  in  headspace  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  good  can 
vacuums,  this  method  of  closure  proves  to  have  a  quality  dis¬ 
advantage  in  that  the  ends  of  the  sausage  protruding  above 
the  brine  level  were  noticeably  bleached  or  faded.  Increasing 
the  height  of  the  can  to  minimize  the  withdrawal  of  brine 
aggravates  the  condition  since  the  product  tends  to  float  in  the 
can  unless  the  ends  of  the  sausage  are  in  contact  with  the  ends 
of  the  can.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  produce  good  vacuum 
in  cans  filled  with  water  without  excessive  headspace.  The 
only  quality  advantage  to  the  vacuum  closure  method  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  steam  exhaust  method  for  Vienna  sausage  and 
frankfurters,  was  found  to  lie  in  the  intensified  aroma  and 
flavor  of  the  spices  retained  in  the  vacuum  closed  product. 

Although  our  experiments  with  the  use  of  the  vacuum  closing 
machine  for  canned  meat  products  have  included  variations  in 
the  lengths  of  vacuumizing  periods  as  well  as  many  mechanical 
differences  in  the  manner  of  establishing  a  vacuum  for  these 
products,  we  must  frankly  admit  that,  at  least  in  our  experience, 
the  vacuum  closing  machine  in  its  present  development  cannot 
be  used  indiscriminately  for  all  canned  meat  products.  The 
mechanical  advantages  accruing  from  the  use  of  the  vacuum 
closing  machine  for  canned  meat  products  cannot  be  denied.  We 
can  only  suggest  that  each  packer  must  determine  to  what 
extent  the  vacuum  closing  machine  can  be  used  to  advantage 
for  his  products. 

The  vacuum  closing  machine  is  obviously  the  best  means  of 
producing  vacuum  in  some  meat  products,  but  it  may  be  un¬ 
suited  to  others.  In  most  plants  several  products,  in  several 
sizes  of  cans  are  packed  from  day  to  day  on  a  given  canning 
line.  The  vacuum  machine  cannot  be  as  flexible  as  the  other 
pieces  of  equipment  vrith  respect  to  handling  different  sizes  of 
cans.  Consequently  the  time  consumed  in  making  changes  be¬ 
comes  an  important  factor.  Thus  each  product  and  each  canning 
line  is  an  individual  problem  so  that  the  operation  of  vacuum 
closing  machines  which  may  prove  to  be  ideal  in  one  plant  may 
be  entirely  unsuitable  in  another. 
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Maryland  Canning  Crops  Conference 

Sponsored  by  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
and  Extension  Service,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Tri-State  Packers'  Association 
College  Park,  Maryland 
February  25  and  26,  1936 


Welcome  to  the  University 

H.  J.  Patterson,  Director, 

Maryland  Experiment  Station 

The  group  was  cordially  welcomed  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  and  offered  the  use  of  all  available  facilities. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  Maryland  was  a  pioneer 
State  in  commercial  canning.  Technical  problems 
were  the  chief  worry  of  the  canner  in  these  early 
times,  but  many  of  the  most  important  considerations 
now  are  in  connection  with  the  production  of  raw 
stocks.  Good  products  create  consumption,  and  it  is 
therefore  increasingly  necessary  to  have  high-quality 
raw  products  delivered  to  the  cannery.  The  raw  stock 
problems  are  now  multiplying  faster  than  the  technical 
workers  of  the  industry  and  the  college  staffs. 

Competition  is  getting  keener  between  canners,  and 
real  competition  is  developing  with  market  vegetables, 
which  indicates  the  need  of  a  lot  of  co-operative  effort 
within  the  industry,  particularly  in  the  consideration 
of  marketing  problems. 

The  publication  recently  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  G. 
Woodbury,  of  the  National  Canners*  Association, 
“Agricultural  Research  Relating  to  Canning  Crops,” 
was  complimented  and  commended  to  the  attention  of 
canners  and  production  men.  The  publication  gives  a 
review  of  canning  crops  work  in  progress  and  publi¬ 
cations  issued  since  1932. 

Attention  of  the  group  was  called  to  the  availability 
of  Government  funds  with  which  research  projects  will 
be  set  up  to  work  out  regional  problems.  The  funds 
will  be  increased  year  by  year  until  the  annual  ap¬ 
propriation  reaches  $2,000,000.  It  was  suggested  that 
canners  and  growers  in  the  Tri-State  area  look  ahead 
a  year  or  two  and  plan  towards  the  setting  up  in  this 
section  of  projects  helpful  to  the  canning  industry. 

PEA  APHIS  CONTROL  WORK 

E.  N.  Cory,  University  of  Maryland 

Recent  experimental  results  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Dudley 
and  his  associates  have  been  distributed  in  mimeo¬ 
graphed  form  as  publication  E-365  of  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine.  Preliminary 
work  with  derris  as  a  control  for  pea  aphis  was  con¬ 
ducted  last  year  in  the  greenhouse,  using  ground  derris 
at  the  rate  of  1^^  to  5  pounds  per  100  gallons  of  water, 
with  a  suitable  spreader  and  wetting  agent,  represent¬ 
ing  .0066  per  cent  to  .022  per  cent  rotenone.  This 


spray  killed  nearly  100  per  cent  of  the  aphids  on 
treated  plants  over  a  period  of  from  three  to  five  days 
and  apparently  prevented  practically  all  reproduction 
during  that  time.  Summer  field  tests  on  both  small 
and  large  plots,  using  ground  derris  at  the  rate  of 
from  1/4  to  5  pounds  per  100  gallons,  representing  .009 
per  cent  to  .022  per  cent  rotenone,  killed  more  than 
90  per  cent  of  the  aphids  within  three  to  five  day 
periods,  with  little  or  no  reproduction  taking  place 
during  that  time.  The  treated  plots  gave  an  increase 
in  yield  of  approximately  88  per  cent  over  the  un¬ 
treated  plots. 

Applications  made  prior  to  aphis  infestation  pro¬ 
tected  the  plants  from  appreciable  damage  for  several 
weeks.  Heavy  applications  of  derris  sprays  after  an 
infestation  had  started  protected  the  peas  for  nearly 
a  month.  Heavy  applications  after  an  infestation  be¬ 
came  severe  killed  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the 
aphids.  Concentrations  of  derris  as  low  as  14  to  i/4 
pounds  per  100  gallons  killed  about  as  many  aphids 
as  3  pounds. 

Observations  and  the  recently  published  experi¬ 
mental  work  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Searls  indicate  that  peas 
with  yellow  foliage  are  more  resistant  to  aphis  injury 
than  those  with  green  foliage.  In  crosses  of  Yellow 
Admiral  and  Onward  with  the  green-foliaged  Perfec¬ 
tion,  progeny  carried  through  to  the  fifth  generation 
have  shown  that  those  with  green  foliage  have  been 
definitely  resisfant  to  injury  while  the  yellow-foliaged 
types  have  been  susceptible.  If  tests  show  that  the 
factor  of  resistance  is  present  in  some  pea  suitable 
for  crossing  with  the  Alaska,  it  may  be  possible  to 
breed  a  strain  of  Alaska  with  yellow  foliage. 

For  a  number  of  years  in  experimental  work  in 
Garrett  County  it  has  been  observed  that  soil  moisture 
played  a  big  part  in  controlling  the  insect.  Spraying 
was  of  most  value  in  those  fields  having  an  adequate 
soil  moisture  content.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  it 
might  be  well  to  study  the  effect  of  the  maintenance 
of  sufficient  humus  in  the  soil  to  insure  an  ample  water 
supply  throughout  the  growing  period  of  the  peas. 

Nicotine  at  the  rate  of  one  part  to  500  parts  of  water, 
plus  4  pounds  of  soap  per  50  gallons,  applied  with  a 
sprayer  mounted  on  a  truck  and  equipped  with  a  30 
nozzle  boom  has  given  very  satisfactory  control  in 
the  Oakland  section  at  a  cost  of  about  $1.75  per  acre 
for  materials.  This  method  has  been  used  on  broad¬ 
cast  peas  with  very  little  damage  resulting  from  the 
truck. 
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TOMATO  MACHINERY 


SCALDER&  SORTER 


CERTIFIED  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Grown  from  the  Distinguished 

STOKES  MASTER  MARGLOBE 


Sortinsand  Scalding  all 
in  one  operation.  Built 
in  two  widths,  and  any 
length  sorting  space. 
Econoinical  on  steam, 
perfect  scald. 


8CALDER  &  SORTER 


Many  of  the  high  yielding  acreages  of  the  past 
season  were  the  product  of  these  plants.  They 
carry  an  authentic  record  for  heavy  yields  of 
high  quality  fruit.  Without  this  combination 
you  had  better  not  grow  tomatoes.  These  are 
not  times  to  risk  poor  crops  by  the  use  of  plants 
of  doubtful  origin.  These  plants  cost  no  more 
than  ordinary  strains.  We  shall  be  glad  to  help 
you  locate  them  among  the  Georgia  growers. 
On  account  of  prevailing  conditions  we  advise 
early  reservations. 


JUICE  FILLER 

For  filling  Tomato  Pulp  or  Juice  for  any 
size  can,  or  combination  of  cans.  Built 
in  6,  9  and  1 2  valve  sizes. 


JUICE  FILLER 

ROTARY  WASHER 

Gently  rolls  tomatoes  while  heavily 
sprayed.  No  bruising  with  perfect 
wash. 


FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO.,  INC 

Tomato  Seed  Breeder*  and  Grower* 

Moorestown,  New  Jersey 


ROTARY  WASHER 


THREE-WAY  OR  FIVE¬ 
WAY  EXHAUST 

Maximum  amount  of  ex¬ 
haust  with  minimum  amount 
of  space.  With  or  without 
hand  filling  space,  for  any 
size  can,  any  capacity. 


THREE-WAY  OR 
FIVE-WAY  EXHAUST 


ROLLER  SORTER 

Continuously  rolls  Tomatoes  over 
while  sorting.  Operator  sees  all 
sides  of  product.  Built  of  Bronze, 
Steel  or  Wood  rollers,  any  width  or 
length  of  large  Diameter  Rollers. 


ROLLER  SORTER 


PEELING  TABLE 

Straight  line  type 
with  any  width  or 
length  white  rubber 
belt,  built  in  many 
styles  and  types. 


PEELING  TABLE 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 
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The  other  recommended  practice  is  the  use  of  a  3 
per  cent  nicotine  dust,  applied  with  a  power  outfit 
equipped  with  a  ground  trailer.  In  order  to  get  maxi¬ 
mum  results  with  the  dust  the  temperature  must  be 
high  and  there  must  be  practically  an  absence  of  wind. 
This  combination  is  difficult  to  get  in  Maryland,  be¬ 
cause  early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  evenings 
when  the  wind  is  absent,  the  temperature  is  usually 
too  low. 

Until  the  method  with  the  use  of  derris  becomes 
standardized,  it  is  suggested  that  the  pea  grower  ad¬ 
here  to  nicotine  spray  or  dust  for  aphis  control. 

PEA  PRODUCTION 

T.  H.  White,  University  of  Maryland 

It  was  not  a  very  difficult  problem  years  ago  to 
grow  a  good  crop  of  peas.  There  was  plenty  of  avail¬ 
able  manure  and  peas  usually  followed  heavily  ma¬ 
nured  crops,  such  as  cabbage.  The  first  difficulty  ob¬ 
served  was  on  the  Eastern  Shore  where  the  supply 
of  manure  was  limited. 

It  is  now  evident  that  we  must  rely  to  a  large  extent 
on  commercial  fertilizers  to  supplement  barnyard 
manure,  and  in  many  cases  it  will  be  necessary  in  the 
future  to  keep  more  stock  in  order  to  supply  sufficient 
manure. 

Artificial  inoculation  with  nodular  bacteria  is  very 
important  in  some  soils  which  are  not  naturally  inocu¬ 
lated.  When  the  seed  is  not  inoculated  under  such 
conditions,  the  plants  do  not  make  a  normal  growth 
and  injury  from  root  rot  seems  to  be  more  severe. 
Root  rot  always  seems  to  become  worse  when  the  plants 
have  a  set-back. 

Land  which  has  been  in  cultivated  row  crops  is  not 
well  suited  for  early  spring  crops  the  following  year. 
Such  land  seems  to  have  lost  a  part  of  its  fertility,  due 
possibly  to  some  action  of  the  sun.  In  rotation  experi¬ 
ments,  conducted  at  Ridgely  to  determine  the  best  crops 
to  precede  peas,  it  was  found  that  crops,  such  as 
tomatoes,  which  shaded  the  ground  gave  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  The  apparent  injurious  effects  of  lima  beans 
on  succeeding  crops  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  direct  sun  rays  on  the  soil.  It  is  very  desirable 
to  have  land  in  sod  as  often  as  possible.  The  numerous 
roots  make  drainage  better  and  improve  the  physical 
condition  of  the  soil. 

Growers  should  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  soil 
organisms  require  nitrogen  in  the  decomposition  of 
fibrous  organic  material.  If  large  amounts  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  are  turned  under,  there  may  not  be  sufficient 
nitrogen  present  to  accomplish  decomposition  and 
support  plant  growth  at  the  same  time.  Therefore,  if 
a  large  part  of  the  material  is  still  not  decomposed  at 
planting  season,  an  additional  amount  of  nitrogen 
should  be  supplied.  Nitrogen  might  also  be  supplied 
when  the  material  is  turned  under. 

Experiments  to  try  to  determine  the  best  time  for 
plowing  for  peas  have  been  conducted  at  the  Ridgely 
Sub-Station  with  results  varying  from  year  to  year. 
From  a  standpoint  of  yields,  it  seems  that  either  fall 
or  spring  plowing  is  satisfactory.  Because  of  drain¬ 


age,  however,  some  soils  can  be  worked  into  better  con¬ 
dition  early  in  the  season  if  plowed  in  the  spring. 

Crop  plants  in  which  flowers  and  seeds  are  to  be 
produced  usually  require  a  large  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid.  With  peas  the  amount  of  phosphorous  required 
depends  largely  on  the  individual  soil.  Early  spring 
crops  generally  require  extra  nitrogen  because  the 
soil  organisms  which  liberate  nitrogen  from  organic 
material  are  not  active  in  the  cold  season.  Tests  in 
this  section  show  that  peas  need  a  large  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  the  fertilizer. 

Calcium  cyanamid  is  known  to  be  a  very  caustic 
form  of  nitrogen  if  applied  in  contact  with  seed  or 
plants.  For  this  reason,  it  was  assumed  that  it  might 
have  some  sterilizing  effects  on  the  pea  root  rot  fungus 
in  the  soil  if  applied  in  large  amounts.  Tests  were 
run  on  infested  plots  last  year  in  which  amounts  of 
cyanamid,  ranging  from  250  to  1,000  pounds  per  acre, 
had  been  applied  the  preceding  fall  after  plowing.  The 
peas  made  a  much  better  growth  and  yield  on  the 
treated  plots  than  on  the  check,  which  received  no 
fertilizer,  and  partially  overcame  the  effects  of  the 
disease.  Counts  of  root  rot  infection  indicated  that 
practically  all  plants  were  infected  but  that  the  injury 
was  worse  on  the  check  plot.  Applications  of  500  and 
750  pounds  of  cyanamid  per  acre  gave  higher  yields 
than  lighter  and  heavier  treatments.  Cyanamid  does 
not  leach  readily  from  the  soil  and  can  be  applied  a 
long  time  ahead  of  planting.  Effects  of  the  fall  appli¬ 
cation  were  still  apparent  on  the  yields  of  lima  beans 
planted  after  the  pea  crop. 

In  tests  of  complete  fertilizers  on  peas  at  Ridgely, 
during  four  years,  a  fertilizer  analyzing  6-6-5  gave 
higher  yields  and  better  quality  than  those  with  a 
lower  percentage  of  nitrogen.  The  6-6-5  gave  an  aver¬ 
age  yield  per  acre  of  1,164  pounds.  A  4-8-5  fertilizer 
yielded  1,011  pounds  and  a  2-8-2  was  last  with  827 
pounds. 

Field  tests  at  Ridgely  have  indicated  that  the  most 
profitable  seeding  rate  is  from  four  to  four  and  a  half 
bushels  per  acre. 

Soil  acidity  seems  to  be  an  important  factor  in  pea 
production.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  soil  re¬ 
action,  tests  should  be  made  and  lime  applied  if  needed. 

(To  be  continued) 

Jit 

ROBINSON-PATMAN  BILL 

NACTMENT  of  the  Robinson-Patman  bill  at  the 
current  session  of  Congress  appears  dubious,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Congressman  Wright  Patman.  In  a 
memorandum  on  the  status  of  the  measure,  he  points 
out  that  consideration  of  the  bill  will  probably  await 
House  action  on  the  tax  bill,  after  which  he  envisages 
difficulty  in  keeping  Congress  in  session. 

CONVENTION  DATES 

JUNE  4-5, 1936 — Michigan  Canners,  Park  Place  Hotel, 
Traverse  City,  Mich. 
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When  You  Make  Your  Production  Dollars 
Supply  a  Greater  Volume  of  More  Saleable 
Units,  You  Will 

EARN  LARGER  PROFITS 


Reducing  the  unit  cost  of  the  manufactured 
product — and  at  the  same  time,  maintaining  or  in¬ 
creasing  quality — is  the  surest  way 
to  more  profitable  operation.  An 
accurate  understanding  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  efficient  operation 
and  quality  production  in  the 
manufacture  of  tomato  products, 
plus  engineering  skill  and  con- 
struction  ability  have  made  Lang-  Kook-More  KoU  is  33 

senkamp  Equipment  outstanding  faster 

.  1  •  1  •  than  any  other  con, 

in  reducing  packing  costs.  former  types  of  Kook- 

Mores  excepted.  This 

LANGSENKAMP  EQUIPMENT 

area  and  permits  an 

FDR  TDMATO  PRODUCTS  charge  of  conden- 


The  production  records 
of  Indiana  Pulpers  and 
Finbhers  in  plants 
throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  are  the  greatest  in¬ 
ducement  for  their  in¬ 
stallation  today.  Their 
construction  affords 
greater  volume,  higher 
quality  and  assures 
less  non  -  productive 
time  due  to  depend¬ 
ability  for  constant 
operation  and  to  ease 
of  cleaning. 


Indiana  Juice  Extractors  are  un¬ 
equalled  in  volume  of  product¬ 
ion,  quality  of  product  and  low 
cost  of  product.  These  mac¬ 
hines  have  demonstrated 
wherever  used  that  they  make 
“Finer  Juice  at  half  the  Cost.” 


Advise  UslConcerning  Your  Requirements  Now.  Ask  for  Complete  Catalog  of  Langsenkamp  Canning  Equipment. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


FOUR  TYPES  FOUR  PRICES 

Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 

For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 

KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throushout, 
with  workins  »iat  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 

Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  A  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferscuson  Company,  Joliet, 
niinois :  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham.  Wash. ;  Emmons  &  Gallagher.  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — Hie  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  A  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  LMluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 
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Good  Sellins  And  Plenty  Of  It 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 

‘'Better  Profits'’,  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  an  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  production.  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editor^s  Note. 


Years  ago  large  distributors  among  wholesale 
grocers  became  larger,  small  ones  smaller.  Then 
came  cash  and  carry  wholesalers,  some  of  the  so- 
called  old  line  jobbers  liquidated,  others  hung  on  more 
or  less  precariously  until  along  came  voluntary  chains 
and  gave  them  a  new  lease  on  business  life.  During 
this  period  of  transition,  various  other  types  of  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  came  into  being,  flourished,  waxed  fat 
and  prosperous  in  some  cases,  in  others  passed  out  of 
the  picture.  All  this  indicates  briefly  the  drastic 
changes  during  the  past  twenty  years  in  the  whole¬ 
saling  of  canned  foods.  Of  course,  in  all  this  we  have 
seen  the  national  chains  grow,  consolidate  in  many 
instances,  and  now  notice  they  are  soon  to  pass  through 
another  period  of  change  in  type. 

About  the  time  first  mentioned  in  this  article  a  mid¬ 
west  canner  about  decided  to  quit  the  business  on 
account  of  aggressive  competition,  saw  his  trade 
temporarily  pass  to  others,  but  he  did  manage  to  hang 
onto  some  factory  label  business  which  he  never  under 
any  circumstances  allowed  to  lose  faith  in  his  high 
standards  of  quality.  Usually,  too,  he  kept  his  factory 
labels  in  line  with  the  best  labeling  practices  of  the 
day.  As  time  passed  his  son  grew  into  the  business 
and  eventually  became  its  head.  At  all  times  this  man 
remembered  the  sound  practices  of  his  dad,  discarded 
outmoded  theories  of  distribution,  managed  his  plant 
and  plants  economically  and  always,  in  fair  business 
weather  and  bad,  kept  the  quality  faith  with  his  cus¬ 
tomers  which  they  had  been  led  to  expect.  The  total 
net  assets  of  this  canner  today  will  not  amount  to  a 
great  deal  if  any  less  than  a  round  million  of  dollars. 
And  a  cool  million  is  a  lot  of  dollars  in  any  man’s 
language ! 

The  secret  of  this  success  ?  There’s  no  secret.  From 
the  start  until  the  present,  the  factory  labels  of  this 
canner  have  been  promoted  yearly  with  almost  clock¬ 
like  regularity  by  means  of  retail  sales  work.  The 
canner  in  question  in  many  markets  has  passed  his 
account  from  one  type  of  wholesale  distributor  to 
another  through  the  gamut  of  large,  old-time  jobbers, 
specialty  jobbers,  voluntary  chains,  etc.,  and  is  still 
building  business  on  factory  labels.  Only  last  week 
one  of  his  salesmen,  twenty  years  or  more  on  the  job, 
showed  me  a  label  book  filled  with  new,  modern  labels 
splendidly  indicative  of  the  keen  grasp  the  manage¬ 
ment  has  on  the  necessity  for  keeping  up  to  date  in 
the  matter  of  labels.  The  line  has  never  been  exten¬ 
sively  advertised  locally  in  any  market,  never  to  my 


knowledge  nationally.  The  canner  has  not  been  un¬ 
usually  liberal  in  allowances  to  voluntary  co-operative 
advertising  groups.  Good  retail  work  in  key  markets 
near  home,  repeated  year  after  year,  has  kept  this  old 
line  before  consumers  by  means  of  continued  retail 
dealer  interest.  This  particular  canner  has  always 
employed  brokers  for  the  disposal  of  his  pack,  yet  in 
a  sense  he  has  always  sold  his  own  goods.  How?  By 
calling  more  often  on  customers  and  brokers  than  is 
generally  done  by  canners  selling  through  brokers. 
The  owner  of  the  firm  has  always  been  his  own  sales- 
manager,  his  own  advertising  manager.  He  has  al¬ 
ways  found  time  to  be  given  liberally  to  his  local  and 
national  association.  The  highest  honors  in  each  have 
been  paid  him. 

Consider  carefully  this  record.  Especially  if  you 
are  looking  for  a  short  cut  to  financial  success  in  the 
canning  business.  Think  it  over  if  you  feel  you  haven’t 
money  enough  this  year  with  which  to  start  doing 
constructive  retail  work  in  the  interests  of  your  fac¬ 
tory  brands.  Talk  with  any  canner  employing  retail 
salesmen  and  if  they  are  still  packing  a  quality  line  of 
canned  foods  they  will  tell  you  they  would  sooner  think 
of  curtailing  their  pack  than  they  would  of  considering 
how  they  might  dispense  this  year  with  retail  sales 
work.  Think  of  two  national  advertisers  of  canned 
foods  operating  in  the  same  market.  Learn  that  in 
1935  one  had  a  decided  disadvantage  over  the  other. 
This  was  to  be  overcome  by  the  operations  of  three 
retail  salesmen.  The  second  canner  surveyed  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  a  day  or  two,  quoted  voluminous  statistics  as 
to  the  sales  volume  to  be  done  with  a  small  percentage 
of  the  key  retailer  in  a  market,  and  laid  off  one  of  two 
retail  salesmen.  Thinking  perhaps  of  the  advantage 
enjoyed  over  competition.  Today  the  distribution  and 
sales  volume  is  reversed.  The  canner  hoping  in  1935 
to  overcome  handicaps  by  using  intelligently  retail 
salesmen  sufficient  to  contact  all  likely  outlets  in  the 
market  has  rather  solidly  entrenced  his  sales  volume 
to  all  sizeable  factors  in  the  territory.  The  canner  lay¬ 
ing  off  the  salesman  in  1935  is  today  looking  for  a 
first  class  salesman  to  replace  the  one  dismissed  less 
than  ten  months  ago.  One  other  example  of  the  need 
for  conscientious  selling  lies  in  the  present  supervisory 
coverage  a  national  advertiser  is  employing.  For  a 
year  or  two  principal  buyers  have  been  called  on  in 
an  important  territory  by  an  elderly  gentleman,  a  fine 
southern  gentleman,  one  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  and  a 
treat  to  meet.  He  has  been  helpful  in  creating  for  his 
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You  Can  Depend  on  the  CRCO  Power  Unit 

Designed  To  Give  Steady  Power  Under  All 
Operating  Conditions  -  a  Real  Quality  Unit 


With  a  wide  range  of  speeds,  CRCO  Power 
Units  are  built  to  supply  steady,  dependable, 
unfluctuating  power  at  all  times,  regardless 
of  the  load  in  the  viner.  Their  sturdy  con¬ 
struction,  easy  and  accurate  control,  and  low 
gasoline  consumption — plus  unfailing  power 
— make  CRCO  Power  Units  economical  both 
in  operation  and  upkeep.  Write  for  Bulletin 
CTP  and  prices. 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Sales  Corp.  Jas.  Q.  LeaTitt  A  Co.  Chiaholni-Ryder  Sales  Corp.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.  Chisholm-Ryder  Co., 

Colambns,  Wis.  Garden.  Utah  Seattle,  Wash.  Baltimore,  Md.  NiaKara  Falls,  Canada 
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principals  an  atmosphere  of  support  through  close 
contact  which  has  helped  immensely  in  increasing  sales 
volume  in  the  markets  he  has  been  supervising.  Today 
a  younger  man,  a  practical  canner  is  taking  his  place, 
the  first  named  salesman  has  been  placed  in  a  smaller 
territory  where  the  going  is  not  quite  as  tough.  Good 
selling,  plenty  of  it  in  all  departments  of  the  business 
is  what  is  needed  today  above  all  else  in  the  canned 
food  industry. 

The  places  of  leaders  in  all  lines  are  being  taken 
today  by  comparative  newcomers  in  the  field  who  have 
sold,  sold,  sold  at  etery  possible  opportunity.  The 
canner  employing  retail  salesmen  twenty  years  ago, 
and  who  still  uses  them  intelligently,  is  enjoying  a 
profitable  business,  has  enjoyed  it  through  the  past 
few  years  when  jobbing  connections  were  being 
changed  from  year  to  year.  The  canner  supporting  his 
line  with  retail  work  in  important  markets  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  changing  conditions.  Create  a  consumer 
demand  for  your  pack  and  distributors  may  change  and 
the  consumer  know  nothing  about  it,  but  your  sales 
will  continue  to  grow  with  the  increase  in  population, 
improvement  in  business,  etc. 

Just  a  word  in  closing  for  the  small  canner,  operat¬ 
ing  logically  in  territory  nearest  home  or  factory,  and 
selling  his  product  to  one  or  two  large  customers  who 
have  been  customers  for  years.  Such  a  picture  would 
seem  to  remove  any  necessity  for  doing  retail  work. 
This  is  not  true.  Look  for  a  moment  at  just  such  a 
sales  panorama,  and  picture  in  addition  the  coming 
of  a  competitor  into  the  field  of  the  jobber  who  for 
years  has  been  selling  largely  the  product  of  a  single 
factory.  The  salesman  for  the  new  brand  is  known 
to  the  trade,  his  brand  is  known,  he  is  anxious  to 
maintain  distribution.  Nine  chances  out  of  ten  he’ll 
sell  80  per  cent  at  least  of  the  retail  dealers  on  whom 
he  calls.  Their  alliance  will  be  made  with  the  product, 
yours  which  they  have  handled  for  years  is  not  a  great 
deal  if  any  better,  they  can  sell  about  what  they  wish 
to,  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  warehouse  has  not 
done  as  well  in  selling  your  line  as  you  expected.  It’s 
not  their  fault.  Good  retail  selling  did  the  job.  Your 
years  of  loyal  quality  packing,  fair  prices  and  good 
service  go  for  but  little  when  another  canner  offers 
the  same  quality,  service,  attractive  labels  and  plusses 
the  whole  by  a  good  job  on  the  retail  trade. 

If  you  have  not  been  doing  retail  work ;  if  you  have 
a  market  which  knows  your  brand;  if  you  enjoy  the 
support  of  a  jobber  who  will  give  you  additional  sup¬ 
port  for  service  rendered,  try  doing  retail  selling  in 
such  a  market.  You  may  not  even  have  a  price  as  yet, 
but  your  man  can  at  least  show  leading  retail  grocers 
the  quality  in  your  cans;  your  man  can  tell  them  the 
story  behind  this  quality;  if  your  labels  have  been 
revised  recently  he  can  make  an  attractive  showing  of 
them.  The  added  interest  created  in  your  line  will  be 
worth  what  his  salary  and  expenses  will  cost  you. 
And  remember,  as  you  employ  retail  men,  such  men 
will  often  develop  into  the  type  that  make  fine  repre¬ 
sentatives  over  a  wider  area  than  just  the  retailers  in 
a  few  markets.  Train  men  in  retail  selling  and  if 
the  time  ever  comes  when  you  want  to  sell  your  pack 
or  part  of  it  yourself,  you’ll  have  the  force  with  which 
to  do  it. 


PRODUCTION  STUDIES 

Applied  Wisdom  and  Experience  From  the  Industry’s 
Leading  Authorities 


INDEX  OF  APPEARANCE 


In  Issue  of: 

FEBRUARY  17 — “Studies  on  Maturity  and  Canning  Quality  of 
Green  Peas”  by  C.  A.  Greenleaf,  Research  Lab¬ 
oratory,  N.  C.  A. 

FEBRUARY  24 — “Hybrid  Sweet  Corn”  by  Glen  Smith,  U.  S.  D.  A. 
and  Purdue  Experiment  Station. 

MARCH  2 — ^“Tomato  Varieties  and  Fertilizers”  by  C.  B. 

Sayre,  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

MARCH  9 — ^“Experiments  with  Derris  as  a  Control  for  the 

Pea  Aphid”  by  J.  E.  Dudley  and  Associates. 

MARCH  16 — “Cherry  Leaf  Spot  Control”  by  G.  W.  Keitt,  Col¬ 

lege  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

MARCH  23 — “Disease-Free  and  Disease-Resistant  Beans”  by 

J.  C.  Walker,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

MARCH  30 — “Cost  Accounting”  by  Carlos  Campbell,  Director 

Division  of  Statistics,  N.  C.  A. 

APRIL  6 — “Improvement  in  Picking  Methods”  (Tomatoes) 

by  George  Roush,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

APRIL  13 — “Progress  in  Cherry  Juice  Experiments”  by 

W.  McK.  Martin,  Research  Department,  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Company. 

APRIL  20 — “Competition  Between  Truck  Crop  Beans  and 

Canned  Beans”  by  F.  W.  Geise,  Research  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Can  Company. 

APRIL  27 — ^“Relative  Merits  of  Different  Methods  of  Pro¬ 

ducing  a  Vacuum  in  Canned  Meats”  by  L.  G. 
Weiner,  Research  Laboratory,  American  Can 
Company. 

MAY  4 — “A  New  Blanching  Procedure”  (Peas)  by  E.  F. 

Kohman,  Research  Laboratory,  N.  C.  A. 

MAY  11 — ^“Enamel-lined  Cans  for  Use  in  Canning  Meats” 

by  G.  V.  Hallman,  Research  Department,  Conti- 
tinental  Can  Company. 

MAY  18 — “Grading  of  Cabbage”  (Kraut)  by  M.  W.  Baker, 

Associate  Marketing  Specialist,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

MAY  25 — “Color  of  Canned  Beets”  by  B.  W.  Blair,  Research 

Department,  American  Can  Company. 

JUNE  1 — ^“Sorting  and  Trimming”  (Tomatoes)  by  Wm.  H. 

Harrison,  Research  Department,  Continental  Can 
Company. 

JUNE  8 — “Bacterial  Control  in  Tomato  Juice  Canning”  by 

E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Laboratory,  N.  C.  A. 

JUNE  15 — ^“Control  of  Spoilage  in  the  Canning  of  Pumpkin 

and  Squash”  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Labora¬ 
tory,  N.  C.  A. 

JUNE  22 — “Cost  Accounting  for  the  Kraut  Industry”  by 

George  V.  Rountree. 

JUNE  29 — “Meat  Studies  at  National  Canners  Laboratories” 

by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Laboratory,  N.  C.  A. 
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April  H7,  ldS6 


GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


THE  USUAL  SPRING  MEETING  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  will  be  held  this  year  on  May  20th. 
The  Administrative  Council  will  meet  on  the  day  preceding  the 
Board  meeting,  and  it  is  likewise  planned  to  have  meetings  of 
the  Labeling  and  other  committees.  Announcement  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  considered  by  the  Board  will  be  made  in  the  official 
call  for  the  meeting  to  be  issued  later  by  President  Howard 
A.  Orr. 

*  *  * 

SECRETARY  FRANK  H.  RAYMOND  announces  that  the  dates  for 
the  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Canners  Association  have  been 
changed  to  June  4th  and  5th  instead  of  May  19th  and  20th,  as 
previously  announced.  It  will  be  held  at  the  Park  Place  Hotel, 
Traverse  City,  Michigan. 

*  *  * 

CALIFORNIA  PRUNE  EXPORT  ASSOCIATION  has  been  organized  at 
San  Francisco  by  California  canners  and  packers  and  is  seeking 
Federal  Trade  Commission  approval  of  papers  filed  under  the 
Export  Trade  Act.  It  has  been  organized  for  a  limited  period 
to  meet  special  conditions  in  export  trade  by  the  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation,  the  California  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers 
Association,  Guggenhime  &  Company,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby, 
the  Richmond-Chase  Co.,  and  Rosenberg  Brothers.  Bert  Katz  is 
President  and  Dwight  K.  Grady,  Secretary. 

*  *  * 

THE  EXACT  WEIGHT  SCALE  COMPANY,  Columbus,  Ohio,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  Post-A-Lett,  pen  size  scale,  has  announced  that 
the  Autopoint  Company  of  Chicago,  nationally  known  me¬ 
chanical  pencil  manufacturers,  has  been  given  exclusive  sales 
rights  for  both  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  markets.  The  con¬ 
tract  becomes  effective  April  28th.  In  appearance  this  little 
utility  item  resembles  a  fountain  pen.  It  is  especially  handy 
for  carrying  in  the  pocket.  Its  chief  function  is  the  exact  weigh¬ 
ing  of  any  mailing  piece,  half  an  ounce  to  half  a  pound. 

*  *  *  ' 

MILFORD  CANNING  COMPANY,  Milford,  Indiana,  is  making  addi¬ 
tions  to  increase  tomato  and  corn  production.  Noah  Hilt  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  plant. 

*  *  * 

JAMES  CAIN  has  resigned  as  manager  of  the  Poynette  (Wis.) 
Canning  Company  to  manage  the  Neilsville  Canning  Company 
plant.  A.  E.  Jones  will  replace  Mr.  Cain  at  Poynette. 

*  *  * 

A  PEA  CANNERY  will  be  operated  by  the  Matanuska  colony  in 
Alaska  this  summer,  according  to  an  article  in  the  Anchorage 
Daily  Times  for  March  21st.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Ma¬ 
tanuska  Experimental  Farm  is  quoted  as  stating  that  the  acre¬ 
age  will  be  limited  because  many  of  the  pea  growing  practices 
in  the  States  will  not  work  in  Alaska  and  tests  will  be  needed 
to  develop  the  varieties  best  adapted  to  Alaska,  as  well  as  the 
most  satisfactory  growing  methods.  A  viner  has  been  installed 
at  the  farm,  it  is  stated,  and  the  pack  will  be  ungraded  field 
run.  A  market  for  the  product  will  be  sought  in  Alaska. 

*  *  * 

SIMON  J.  LUBIN,  one  of  California’s  outstanding  citizens  and 
an  agricultural  economist  of  note,  passed  away  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  April  15th,  following  an  extended  illness.  He  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pan-American  Institute  of  Reciprocal  Trade  and 
recently  served  as  consultant  for  the  California  Emergency 
Relief  Administration.  In  1934  he  was  a  member  of  a  national 
labor  commission  named  to  recommend  means  of  permanent  ad¬ 
justment  of  agricultural  disturbances  in  the  Imperial  Valley. 


Mr.  Lubin  was  the  first  President  of  the  California  Immigration 
and  Housing  Commission,  writing  the  law  and  being  appointed 
by  Governor  Hiram  Johnson.  Later  he  was  chief  of  the  State 
Bureau  of  Commerce  and  President  of  the  Sacramento  Region 
Citizens  Council,  taking  an  active  part  in  plans  for  enlarging 
the  market  for  canned  peaches  and  other  products  when  over¬ 
production  threatened.  His  father,  David  Lubin,  was  the 
founder  and  first  American  delegate  to  the  International  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome. 

*  *  * 

AT  A  MEETING  of  the  Portland  (Oregon)  Food  Brokers  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  Thursday,  March  26th,  at  the  Multnomah  Hotel  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  President,  S.  H.  Bowlby,  Sealy 
Brokerage  Company;  Vice-President,  E.  P.  McKnight,  Marsh 
&  Company;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Louis  Rosumny,  Louis 
Rosumny  &  Company.  The  Association  was  formed  several 
years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  developing  closer  co-operation 
among  the  membership  which  is  comprised  of  leading  food 
brokers  in  Portland.  Meetings  are  held  each  month  where 
various  aspects  of  food  distribution  are  discussed.  From  time 
to  time  guest  speakers  address  the  meetings  on  subjects  per¬ 
taining  to  the  production  and  distribution  of  food  products  and 
also  on  topics  of  current  interest. 

*  *  4^ 

BOWER  CITY  CANNING  COMPANY,  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  has  been 
purchased  by  W.  W.  Evans,  Joseph  Steel,  A.  E.  Knaak,  and 
Alfred  Wuethrich,  officials  of  the  Fall  River  (Wis.)  Canning 
Company,  who  will  also  operate  this  plant  this  season  for  the 
first  time  in  seven  years. 

*  *  * 

CRANE  COMPANY  announces  the  appointment  of  Mr.  George  L. 
Erwin,  Jr.,  as  assistant  to  Mr.  P.  R.  Mork,  Vice-President  in 
charge  of  sales.  Mr.  Erwin,  an  engineering  graduate  of  Cornell 
University,  comes  to  Crane  Company  with  the  benefit  of  wide 
experience  in  sales  and  advertising.  To  take  up  his  new  duties, 
he  has  resigned  his  position  as  General  Sales  Manager  of 
Kearney  &  Trecker  Corporation,  Milwaukee,  manufacturers  of 
machine  tools.  In  his  newly  created  position  of  Assistant  Vice- 
President  of  Crane  Company,  he  will  develop  sales  and  market 
research  activities. 

*  *  * 

GRAND  TRAVEKSE  CHERRY  SALES  CORPORATION  has  leased  the 
Onekama  (Mich.)  Canning  Company  for  operation  this  season. 
The  sales  corporation  was  recently  formed  for  the  handling  of 
sales  of  the  Traverse  City  Canning  Company,  John  C.  Morgan 
Company;  Crystal  Canning  Company,  and  the  Glen  Haven 
Canning  Company. 

*  *  * 

BERCUT-RICHARDS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Sacramento,  California, 
are  enlarging  their  plant  and  adding  new  equipment  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  coming  season.  Two  new  pressure  cookers  are 
being  installed  and  a  large  brick  and  tile  warehouse  is  being 
constructed. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

LOUDON  PACKING  COMPANY,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Saratoga,  Indiana,  plant  of  E.  Pritchard,  Inc.,  for 
the  packing  of  tomatoes. 

*  *  * 

IRVING  LYONS,  Traffic  Director  for  the  California  Packing 
Corporation,  San  Francisco,  California,  has  returned  with  his 
bride  from  a  honeymoon  trip  to  Manila. 
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CONSIDER  YOUR 
FIRE  INSURANCE 

When  Planning 
ALTERATIONS 
ADDITIONS  AND 
STRUCTURAL  CHANGES 

Let  US  advise  you,  without  charge,  how 
such  changes  can  be  made  without  un¬ 
necessary  increase  in  your  fire  insurance 
costs. 

CANKERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners’  seeds. 


CHICAGO 


NEW  IMPROVED  BASKET 

will  last  a  season  or  more  longer 

At  No  Extra  Cost 

Writt  for  Samples  and  T^rices 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MURFREESBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


You  Wouldn’t  Put  a 
Ford  Part  in  a 
Rolls  Royce! 

The  same  thing  applies  to  your 
graders.  We  design  and  build  our 
machines  better  and  suggest  that  you 
get  genuine  repair  parts  for  them. 

Use  SindairScott  parts  for  Sinclair- 
Scott  Company’s  graders. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

The  Original  Grader  House 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 


MODERN  e 

DESIGNS 

to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANY 


I N C OR PO RATED 


DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 
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Ajyril27,1936 


With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 


INDUSTRY  EARNINGS  UP 

EFLECTING  the  improved  earnings  position  of 
the  foods  products  industry,  the  report  of  General 
Foods  Corporation  for  the  first  quarter  of  1936, 
and  its  report  for  the  12  months  ended  March  31,  last, 
indicate  greater  earnings  than  for  any  time  since  1932. 
The  company  reports  for  the  three  months  ended 
March  31,  1936,  earnings  of  $4,067,150.  This  is  equal 
to  77  cents  a  share  on  the  5,251,440  common  shares 
outstanding  and  compares  with  $3,361,339,  or  64  cents 
a  share  for  the  corresponding  three  months  of  1935. 
Earnings  for  the  twelve  months  ended  March  31,  1936, 
were  $12,436,579  as  against  $10,825,565  for  the  twelve 
months  ended  March  31,  1935. 

C.  M.  Chester,  chairman,  pointed  out  that  the  first 
quarter  earnings  for  1936  were  the  most  favorable  of 
any  three  months’  period  since  the  first  quarter  of 
1932,  when  84  cents  per  share  were  earned.  He  stated 
that  included  in  the  reasons  for  the  upturn  this  year 
were  the  following  factors:  improvement  in  public 
purchasing  power;  increased  interest  of  consumer  in 
purchase  of  advertised  brands;  productive  promotion 
campaign ;  effective  work  by  employees ;  and  excellent 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  distributors. 

JOBBERS  SCHEDULE  MEETING 

RESIDENT  TERRY  of  National-American  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association,  has  called  a  meeting  of 
wholesale  grocers  of  the  Southwest  and  other  sec¬ 
tions  to  be  held  at  the  Jefferson  Hotel  in  Dallas  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  June  22  and  23.  All  wholesale 
grocers  irrespective  of  location  or  membership  affilia¬ 
tions  are  invited  by  National-American  to  be  present 
at  this  meeting,  Mr.  Terry  says,  and  to  participate  in 
the  informal  discussions  of  trade  problems  and  trends. 

This  mid-year  meeting  is  upon  invitation  of  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  which  will  be  in  conven¬ 
tion  in  Dallas  during  the  week  of  June  21,  Mr.  Terry’s 
announcement  adds. 

While  details  of  the  jobber’s  program  have  not  yet 
been  completed,  substantial  progress  has  already  been 
made,  including  the  following : 

1.  President  Terry  will  address  the  convention  of  re¬ 
tail  grocers  on  June  22. 

2.  Banquet  for  wholesale  grocers  will  be  held  at  the 
Jefferson  Hotel  on  Monday  evening.  An  outstanding 
Texan  and  Judge  Edgar  Watkins  of  NAWGA’s  counsel, 
will  be  banquet  speakers. 

3.  An  informal  business  session  devoted  to  discuss¬ 
ing  “Trends  in  Retail  Grocery  Merchandising”  will  be 


held  at  the  Jefferson  Hotel  on  Tuesday  morning, 
June  23. 

4.  A  second  informal  business  session  will  be  held 
at  the  Jefferson  the  same  afternoon,  devoted  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  “Wholesaling  Groceries  for  Profit.” 

Dallas  entertainment  and  program  have  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  William  H.  Tyler,  president, 
Texas  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  and  a  member  of 
the  board  of  governors  of  NAWGA;  Omar  E.  Radford, 
NAWGA  vice-president,  and  Sam  Hanna,  Dallas,  sec¬ 
retary  Texas  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association. 

THE  CINCINNATI  MEETING 

PONSORS  of  the  Robinson-Patman  bill  to  outlaw 
discriminations  will  “go  to  town”  at  the  forth¬ 
coming  convention  of  the  United  States  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  in  Cincinnati  May  5,  6,  and  7,  it 
is  indicated  by  a  perliminary  survey  of  the  program 
by  J.  H.  McLaurin,  president. 

“Last  May  at  the  Memphis  convention,”  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Laurin  says,  “the  independent  wholesale  grocer,  repre¬ 
sented  there  by  three  hundred  men,  rose  up  and  wrote 
the  ‘Independents’  Declaration  of  Independence’ — and 
during  the  past  eleven  months  that  Declaration,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  three  words:  ‘Down  With  Discrimination’ 
has  echoed  and  re-echoed  in  every  hamlet,  village,  town 
and  city  throughout  the  United  States. 

“The  Seventy-Fourth  Congress  of  the  United  States 
before  it  adjourns  will  take  action  in  the  enactment  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  Bill  that  will  herald  a  New  Day 
for  independent  merchants  and  the  community  life  of 
this  country  and  will  sound  the  death  knell  of  discrimi¬ 
nation,  unfairness,  and  potential  monopoly. 

“What  does  the  Robinson-Patman  Bill  accomplish 
for  the  Independent  Distributor?  Just  to  what  ejrtent 
and  in  what  way  will  it  outlaw  discrimination  ?  What 
interests  have  opposed  it  in  Congress?  Who  have  been 
its  sponsors  out  of  Congress  and  in  Congress?  What 
has  been  the  procedure  of  this  legislation  through  the 
House  and  the  Senate?  Will  the  provisions  of  such 
law  stand  the  test  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court? 
With  this  bill  written  into  a  law,  what  is  the  future  of 
the  Independent  wholesale  and  retail  grocer  in  the 
United  States?  How  will  the  big  corporate  chains  be 
affected  by  such  a  law?  With  this  law  before  them, 
will  the  food  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  con¬ 
tinue  to  subsidize  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company 
(and  others)  with  their  gifts  of  eight  million  dollars 
and  more?  These  questions — and  many  others — ^will 
constitute  the  menu  of  the  mass  gathering  of  food  dis¬ 
tributors  at  Cincinnati  in  May.” 
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CROWN  CORK  MAKING  CANS 

OR  several  months  rumor  has  had  Crown  Cork  & 
Seal  Company,  Baltimore,  in  the  packers’  can  busi¬ 
ness.  In  this  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  announces  the  acquisition  of  the  Acme 
Can  Company  of  Philadelphia  by  Crown  Cork  &  Seal 
Company  for  the  manufacture  of  metal  containers. 

The  transaction  involved  the  purchase  of  all  out¬ 
standing  stock  of  Acme  Can  Company  for  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  $650,000.  $65,000  of  this  amount  was  paid 

on  March  25th  and  the  balance  of  $585,000  is  payable 
over  the  period  ending  October  1st,  1936.  On  Febru¬ 
ary  27th  Crown  Cork  advanced  $200,000  to  Acme  Can 
Company  for  the  purchase  of  ground  in  Philadelphia 
on  which  the  new  buildings  are  being  erected.  An  esti¬ 
mated  total  of  $1,420,000  will  be  expended  during  1936 
in  the  Acme  Can  Division. 

Mr.  L.  Frederick  Gigg,  President  of  Acme  Can 
Company,  is  supervising  the  erection  of  the  new  and 
larger  plant  at  Philadelphia,  which  is  to  be  fully 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  can  making  machinery, 
affording  increased  and  adequate  production  for  early 
deliveries  of  packers’  sanitary  cans  and  on  all  types  of 
metal  containers.  Packers’  sanitary  cans  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  current  season’s  operations. 

Crown  Cork  &  Seal  has  also  obtained  options  on 
certain  processes  and  patents  pertaining  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  glass,  which  are  to  be  fully  developed  in  an 
initial  glass  division,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  put 
into  operation  during  the  year  for  the  manufacture  of 
glassware  for  use  in  connection  with  the  company’s 
general  line  of  closures. 

In  his  annual  report,  Charles  E.  McManus,  President 
of  the  Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Company,  enumerates  among 
other  improvements,  the  rolling  of  aluminum  and  a 
mill  to  produce  cold  rolled  steel.  The  company  also 
has  in  process  of  development,  a  method  for  combining 
aluminum  and  steel. 

PROCESSING  OF  SPINACH 

New  Information  Developed  from  Experimental  Work  in  1935 

The  attention  of  spinach  canners  in  California  has 
been  called  to  a  desirable  change  in  the  usual 
method  of  processing  spinach  in  a  statement  issued 
under  the  date  of  March  25th  by  the  Cannery  Inspec¬ 
tion  Department  of  the  California  Department  of 
Health.  Recent  work  has  developed  that  higher  steril¬ 
izing  values  are  attained  when  No.  10  cans  are 
processed  on  the  side  rather  than  in  the  vertical  (erect) 
position.  Further  details  are  given  in  the  following 
statement  which  is  taken  from  the  Cannery  Inspection 
released : 

“The  results  of  the  1935  processing  studies  on  No. 
10  spinach  involving  heat  penetration  tests  on  over  900 
cans  and  an  experimental  pack  of  3,800  cans  show  that 
the  safety  factor  of  a  process  for  No.  10  cans  of  spinach 
is  increased  by  (1)  reducing  the  maximum  drained 
weight  to  66  ounces ;  (2)  establishing  a  minimum  net 
weight  of  100  ounces;  (3)  injecting  steam  into  the 
spinach  before  brining. 


“It  was  also  shown  that  an  extension  in  the  process 
of  a  reduction  in  the  drained  weight  of  itself  does  not 
assure  the  safety  of  this  product.  Various  other  fac¬ 
tors  were  studied  with  regard  to  their  influence  on  the 
sterilizing  efficiency  of  a  given  process. 

“In  analyzing  the  data  we  were  impressed  by  the 
favorable  results  obtained  in  cooking  cans  on  their 
sides  as  compared  with  the  vertical  position  (erect), 
it  being  probably  the  most  important  development  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  investigation.  To  determine  whether 
or  not  sufficiently  high  sterilizing  values  would  be  con¬ 
sistently  obtained,  additional  heat  penetration  tests 
have  been  made  during  the  past  few  weeks.  This 
work  is  still  in  progress  but  the  findings  have  been  so 
consistent  that  it  is  suggested  that  you  try  out  this 
principle  on  at  least  a  small  scale,  to  ascertain  if  it  is 
practicable.  The  indications  are  that  a  similar  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  will  be  obtained  with  No.  21^  cans.” 

LABELING  OF  SHRIMP 

HE  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  issued  a 
notice  to  shrimp  canners,  under  date  of  April  9th, 
combining  its  notices  of  November  6,  1934,  and 
November  21,  1935,  with  reference  to  designations  for 
size  and  for  broken  shrimp  on  labels.  The  notice 
states : 

Investigations  of  grade  size  designations  commonly 
employed  in  the  labeling  of  canned  shrimp  justify  the 
conclusion  that  canned  shrimp  labeled  “Extra  Large” 
should  run  4  or  less  shrimp  to  the  ounce,  while  “Large” 
should  run  4  to  5,  “Medium”  5  to  8,  and  “Small”  8  or 
more  shrimp  per  ounce. 

These  weights  are  applicable  to  the  blanched  shrimp 
as  they  come  from  the  grading  machine.  Such  size 
designations  are,  of  course,  not  applicable  to  shrimp 
ungraded  for  size. 

While  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  does  not  require 
canned  shrimp  to  be  labeled  with  grade  sizes,  the  above 
definitions  should  be  observed  in  all  cases  where  grade 
sizes  are  shown  on  the  label. 

Investigations  show  that  the  unavoidable  breakage 
of  shrimp  in  the  cannery  should  not  result  in  more 
than  5  per  cent  by  weight  of  broken  pieces  in  the 
cannery  run.  Consequently  canned  shrimp  containing 
not  over  5  per  cent  by  weight  of  shrimp  unavoidably 
broken  in  cannery  operations  may  be  labeled  with  the 
unqualified  designation  “Shrimp,”  but  any  pack 
wherein  more  than  5  per  cent  of  broken  shrimp  is 
present  must,  to  avoid  misleading  the  consumer,  be 
labeled  with  an  appropriate  description  to  show  what 
the  product  is.  The  general  term  “Shrimp — Contains 
Broken  Shrimp”  may  be  used,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  a 
more  specific  designation  such  as  “Small  and  Broken 
Shrimp”  or  “Broken  and  Small  Shrimp,”  to  fit  the  facts 
in  each  case.  A  few  instances  have  been  noted  of  the 
use  of  the  term  “Salad  Shrimp”  for  broken  shrimp. 
The  term  “Salad  Shrimp”  is  improper  for  such 
products. 

These  provisions  are  applicable  to  all  canned  shrimp, 
whether  they  are  packed  under  inspection  as  provided 
by  the  seafood  amendment  to  the  Act  or  not. 
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SCOTT  Improved 

VINERS  and  FEEDERS 


Scott  Improved  Viners  are  built  to  vine  1936 
Quality  of  Green  Peas  and  Lima  Beans.  Timken 
Bearing  equipped  for  smooth,  low  power  operation. 
Speed  of  outer  and  beater  cylinders  and  pitch  of 
beaters  adjusted  for  clean  vining  and  minimum 
injury  to  even  the  smallest  peas.  Get  Scott 
Improved  Green  Pea  Viners  for  years  of  satis¬ 
factory  service. 

Scott  “white  style”  Viner  Feeder.  The  origin¬ 
al  sted  bottomed  Feeders.  Light,  easy  running 
and  durable.  They  improve  the  operation  of 
any  viner. 


No  change  in  principle  in  over  35  years  —  the  impact 
principle  —  tne  only  known  method  of  threshi^ 
green  peas  in  the  vine  BUT  IMPROVED  and  RBI- 
FINED 


Manufactured  by 

THE  SCOTT  VINER  COMPANY 


SCOTT  IMPROVED  GREEN  PEA  VINER 


540  W.  Poplar  Ave. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 


Used  by  leading  Manu¬ 
facturers  For  Filling 
Tomato  Juice,  also 

For  fillins  Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree, 
Clear  Soups  etc. 

For  Syrupinq  Fruits,  String  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage 
fruit. 

Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve 

Built  in  two  sizes.  Eight  Valve 
and  Twelve  Valve. 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Weather  Assuming  a  Very  Important  Position — Late  Every¬ 
where — Future  Selling  Affected — The  Curse  ;bf  United 
Buying — Spinach  Pack  Light — Canning  Beans  in  South  About 
to  Start — There  are  Heavier  Sales  of  Canned  Foods 
Than  the  Buyers  Admit. 

WEATHER — This  item  will  begin  to  assume 
greater  and  greater  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
the  canners  and  of  the  buyers  as  they  wake  up 
to  the  real  conditions.  Here  it  is  nearly  the  first  of 
May  and  little  or  nothing  has  been  done,  in,  the  great 
canning  crop  regions,  towards  seeding  or  preparations 
for  growing.  Early  this  week,  in  this  immediate  sec¬ 
tion,  all  hands  were  convinced  that  Spring  is  here,  as 
the  thermometer,  one  day,  moved  steadily  up  to  86 
degrees,  but  later  that  night  and  by  next  morning  had 
dropped  to  40  degrees.  Snow  was  reported  in  the 
Western  Maryland  mountain  regions,  and  the  balance 
of  the  week  has  been  decidedly  cold.  From  up  in 
Pennsylvania  comes  the  report  that  hardly  one-third 
of  the  peas  have  been  planted,  and  that  growers  are 
bringing  back  the  seed,  saying  it  is  now  too  late  to 
plant.  New  York  State  and  Wisconsin  are  far  behind 
on  soil  preparation,  and  on  sowing  peas,  which  will 
make  the  crop  run  late.  If  the  present  drought  of  the 
Western  Plains  States  moves  over  to  the  East,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  inevitable  heat,  it  may  “bunch”  the  pea 
crop  badly,  and  everyone  knows  what  that  would  do 
to  the  pea  pack.  So  from  now  on,  watch  the  weather. 

And  by  all  odds  now  is  the  time  to  take  this  question 
of  weather  into  the  selling  of  futures,  and  the  prices 
you  put  on  them.  And  another  equally  important 
matter  to  bear  in  mind,  when  selling  futures,  is  that 
spot  supplies  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  will  be  cleaned 
down  to  the  vanishing  point  by  the  time  future  delivery 
is  possible.  The  price  market  does  not  seem  to  bear 
out  this  claim  of  low  stocks  of  spot  goods ;  but  that  is 
not  because  of  the  condition  of  spot  stocks.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  of  the  buying  combinations  and  the  pressure  they 
are  able  to  exert.  There  is  no  longer  any  such  thing 
as  free  trading  in  the  selling  of  any  merchandise,  the 
united,  combined  or  whatever  you  may  call  these  buy¬ 
ing  monopolies,  take  pace  from,  and  abet,  the  chain 
gouging,  and  keep  prices  down  in  the  cellar,  regardless 
of  supply.  They  curse  the  great  chains  because  of 
their  ruthless  retail  selling,  but  they  co-operate  with 
them  in  taking  the  goods  as  a  unit  from  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  at  the  lowest  squeezeable  figure,  usually 


at  or  below  cost.  It  was  thought  that  the  Patman  bill 
might  bring  relief,  but  this  week’s  advice  is  that  the 
Patman  bill  cannot  pass  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

This  united  buying  would  seem  to  put  old  “Supply 
and  Demand”  out  of  business.  But  don’t  be  deceived. 
It  is  badly  affecting  its  normal  operation,  but  it  has 
not  killed  it,  nor  will  it.  “When  thieves  fall  out, 
honest  men  get  their  innings,”  is  another  expression. 
If  the  real  shortage  is  ever  supported,  in  the  prices,  by 
the  canners,  there  will  be  a  scramble  by  these  buyers 
for  a  share  of  it — and  then  watch  the  fur  fly.  More 
about  this  in  our  editorial  this  week. 

SPINACH — This  crop  should  be  coming  to  the 
canners’  tables  very  freely  by  now,  in  fact  the  spring 
pack  should  be  about  done  by  this  date,  as  it  is  in  Cali¬ 
fornia;  but  the  raw  supply  continues  light,  and  the 
market  has  gone  up  to  75  cents  per  bushel,  which  tells 
its  own  story.  California  can  have  but  a  moderate 
pack;  this  section  likewise,  and  so  canned  spinach 
prices  are  firm  and  likely  to  advance  soon.  Though 
more  sections  are  now  canning  some  spinach,  it  is  not 
likely  that  a  surplus  can  be  accumulated.  It  is  not 
easy  to  can  a  good  product;  requires  modern  equip¬ 
ment,  well  managed,  and  it  must  be  good  quality  or  it 
is  poor  indeed.  The  canned  spinach  market  looks  safe, 
at  this  time. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  quite  a  flurry  in  the 
canning  of  early  spring  greens  of  one  kind  and  another, 
but  it  has  died  down.  Specialists  in  canning  dandilion 
greens  have  worked  up  a  nice  business — all  on  quality. 

Down  South  they  are  about  ready  to  start  canning 
stringless  beans,  and  the  market  will  welcome  them,  as 
it  is  very  low  in  supply.  Some  nice  qualities  are  pro¬ 
duced  there,  and  they  must  be  nice,  for  poor  string 
beans  are  just  that.  The  canner  who  risks  them  can 
be  sure  to  lose  his  money. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  week  has  been  the  reper¬ 
cussion  on  the  part  of  the  independent  retail  grocers 
over  the  selection  of  the  chains  to  help  move  the  canned 
peach  surplus.  The  retailers  might  have  taken  this  as 
a  real  consideration,  in  letting  the  chains  take  the  rap 
in  cleaning  up  the  market  of  the  surplus,  and  thereby 
restoring  canned  peaches  to  the  profit  column  for  the 
retailers,  but  they  have  not  so  taken  it. 

THE  MARKET — The  general  impression  is  that 
trading  in  canned  foods  is  light,  the  buyers  taking 
only  small  amounts,  and  only  as  forced  to  do  so.  We 
believe  that  this  is  all  camouflage,  i.e.,  that  the  chains  of 
all  kinds  are  concealing  the  buying  to  help  keep  market 
prices  down.  If  they  are  not  buying,  as  it  is  generally 
said,  where  are  the  goods  coming  from  to  supply  the 
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enormous  daily  demand,  for  it  is  enormous,  make  no 
mistake.  No  jobber,  nor  set  of  jobbers  could  stand 
such  a  drain  for  even  a  week.  Last  week  the  Tri-States 
sold  over  77,000  cases,  and  last  month  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  small  canned  tomato  trading  region, 
sold  87,000  cases.  The  Tri-State  sold  over  33,000  cases 
of  corn;  36,640  cases  of  peas;  23,334  cases  of  lima 
beans,  19,743  cases  of  stringless  beans,  etc.  We  know 
that  much  at  least,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  central 
western  and  other  regions  have  been  selling  on  a 
similar  basis.  You  cannot  have  excessive  demand,  and 
no  buying;  not  in  these  days  of  hand-to-mouth  whole¬ 
sale  buying.  But  it  is  a  good  argument  when  they  are 
out  to  beat  down  your  prices.  Watch  your  step. 

Market  prices  are  very  firm,  and  it  is  admitted  that 
buyers  have  confidence  in  the  goods.  The  market 
pages  show  the  prices. 

j* 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater" 

Special  Correspondent  of  *‘The  Canning  Trade” 

Some  Future  Business  Placing — A  Reason  for  the  Shopping  by 
Jobbers — A  Peach  Reverberation — Asparagus  Likely  to  be 

Higher — Tomato  Prices  Holding — Peas  Quiet — Fruit  Prices 
Steady — Fish  Prices  Strong. 

New  York,  April  24,  1936. 

HE  SITUATION — Interest  in  futures  is  beginning 
to  broaden  somewhat  with  the  naming  of  opening 
prices  on  a  number  of  lines,  and  some  booking  is 
reported.  Spots  apparently  are  holding  recent  gains, 
and  distributors  are  operating  with  more  confidence 
when  it  comes  to  covering  prompt  requirements.  The 
chains  are  particularly  active  in  standard  vegetables 
at  the  moment,  and  are  moving  considerable  quantities 
of  tomatoes,  corn,  and  peas  into  consuming  channels. 
While  this  liquidation  is  not  adding  to  the  income  tax 
worries  of  canners,  it  is  at  least  setting  the  stage  for 
a  more  favorable  market  for  1936  packs. 

THE  OUTLOOK  —  Distributors  are  working  on 
narrower  margins  to  meet  chain  competition  in  canned 
foods  sales  and  under  such  circumstances  they  are 
naturally  shopping  the  market  pretty  thoroughly  when 
making  commitments.  With  canned  foods  in  first 
hands  showing  a  steadier  tone,  however,  jobbers  are 
showing  more  of  an  inclination  to  stock  ahead,  figuring 
that  current  going  prices  are  bottom  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season.  A  further  clearance  of  cannery  holdings 
within  the  next  month  is  indicated  by  the  increasing 
consuming  demand  for  canned  foods.  Some  jobbers, 
however,  sound  a  note  of  caution,  pointing  out  that 
chains  have  sold  considerable  quantities  of  staples  in 
case  lots,  indicating  a  probable  slowing  down  of  re¬ 
placement  buying  by  consumers  for  the  next  few 
weeks,  at  least. 

THE  PEACH  DEAL — Considerable  criticism  has 
developed  in  the  California  grocery  trade  over  the 
recent  deal  by  which  the  corporate  chains  undertook 
to  aid  in  the  liquidation  of  carryover  stocks  of  canned 
peaches.  The  chains,  which  are  confronted  with  a 


referendum  vote  in  California  in  November  on  that 
State’s  anti-chain  tax  law,  and  who  are  also  battling 
unfavorable  publicity  developments  incidental  to  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Robinson-Patman  bills,  have  thoro¬ 
ughly  publicized  their  California  deal.  Feeling  that 
the  position  of  the  independents  in  California  has  been 
needlessly  jeopardized  by  the  peach  canner-chain  hook¬ 
up,  Coast  retailers  have  turned  “sour"  on  canned 
peaches.  Jobbers  in  other  parts  of  the  country  are  also 
apprehensive  over  the  influence  of  the  chain  peach  deal 
on  retail  prices,  and  are  rather  inclined  likewise  to 
soft-pedal  this  line  until  the  chain  special  price  sales 
have  been  completed. 

ASPARAGUS — The  long  delay  in  announcing  open¬ 
ing  prices  on  canned  asparagus  had  led  to  the  belief 
that  recent  crop  development  would  be  refiected  in 
higher  prices,  with  an  advance  of  5  to  10  per  cent  over 
the  1935  opening  suggested. 

Appearance  of  these  prices  yesterday,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  California  Market,  bear  out  this  belief. 

TOMATOES — Price  changes  were  lacking  in  the 
tomato  market  this  week,  but  the  undertone  was  steady 
to  strong,  and  distributors  who  have  been  looking  for 
bargains  have  found  canners  singularly  unresponsive 
to  bids  substantially  under  posted  levels.  It  is  the 
general  feeling  now  that  unsold  stocks  of  tomatoes  still 
held  by  canners  are  in  firm  hands,  and  that  a  stable 
market  may  be  looked  for  over  the  remainder  of  the 
season. 

PEAS — Spots  have  been  quiet  and  unchanged  during 
the  week.  Futures  are  commanding  more  interest. 
Southern  packers  this  week  offered  out  1936  pack, 
extra  standards,  at  90  cents  for  4  sieve  and  $1.05  for 
3  sieve.  No.  1  sieve  extra  standards  are  quoted  at 
$1.50  per  dozen.  Distributors  generally  are  awaiting 
action  by  additional  canners  before  making  any 
commitments. 

CORN — The  situation  was  relatively  unchanged  on 
both  standards  and  fancy  during  the  week  under  re¬ 
view.  Prices  f.  o.  b.  cannery  remained  at  previous 
levels,  with  some  improvement  reported  in  demand 
for  standard  and  extra  standard  2s.  Futures  have  not 
opened  up  to  any  extent  as  yet. 

THE  COAST  STRIKE — The  strike  difficulties  in  the 
shipping  situation  on  the  West  Coast  had  caused  dis¬ 
tributors  some  concern  during  the  past  fortnight. 
Efforts  to  adjust  the  labor  situation  which  has  delayed 
sailings  are  now  reported  as  successful,  and  it  is  felt 
that  the  movement  of  canned  foods  eastward  will  be 
back  to  normal  in  the  immediate  future. 

CANNED  FRUITS — Prices  have  been  generally 
steady  on  canned  fruits  during  the  past  week, <=  with 
little  new  buying  of  importance  reported.  A  possible 
exception  to  the  general  firmness  is  Bartlett  pears, 
some  northwestern  packers  offering  prompt  shipment 
standard  2l^s  at  $1,371/2  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.,  which  is 
71/^  cents  under  the  posted  price  for  California  pack  of 
comparable  quality.  Standard  cling  peaches  appear 
to  have  been  stabilized  at  $1.25,  coast. 

CANNED  FISH — A  higher  market  on  shrimp  is 
indicated  by  reports  from  the  Gulf  noting  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  fish,  due  largely  to  com- 
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petition  from  shippers  of  the  fresh  product.  Salmon 
is  unchanged,  with  routine  demand  only  reported.  Sar¬ 
dines  hold  steady,  with  limited  offerings  of  Maine  pack, 
and  Calif ornias  coming  in  for  more  inquiry  on  the  No. 
1  ovals.  The  tuna  situation  is  without  change,  and 
lobster  and  crabmeat  are  likewise  marking  time. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  ‘‘Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Unseasonable  Weather  Prevails,  Trade  Weak — Buyers  Covering 
immediate  Requirements — Canners’  Interest  Devoted  More  to 
Futures  Than  Present  Crop  Conditions — Sea  Food  Market 
Firm — Robinson-Patman  Measures. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  April  24,  1936. 

General  market — Trade  interest  in  Chicago 
has  been  largely  occupied  during  the  past  week 
with  the  unusual  weather  that  has  been  dished 
out  to  us  here.  One  day  springlike,  balmy  and  even 
quite  warm  and  then  a  sudden  and  sharp  drop  in  the 
temperature.  In  a  general  way  the  season  is  fully 
three  weeks  late. 

A  little  better  feeling  seems  to  prevail  and  while 
buying  continues  from  day  to  day,  jobbers  are  only 
purchasing  for  nearby  requirements  and  not  antici¬ 
pating  their  wants. 

CORN — The  talk  going  around  is,  will  corn  canners 
be  so  foolish  as  to  plant  more  acreage  than  they  did 
last  year.  Everyone  seemed  to  agree  that  if  they  do, 
then  the  market  is  headed  for  trouble  next  Fall  because 
last  year  this  time.  No.  2  tin  standard  corn  was  selling 
at  around  $1.10  and  when  the  new  pack  was  ready, 
there  was  a  big  demand  for  immediate  shipment.  Re¬ 
tailers’  shelves  were  depleted  and  jobbers’  stocks  were 
the  lowest  in  many  a  long  year.  It  will  not  be  that 
way  next  Fall  when  the  1936  pack  is  ready.  Of  course, 
statistically  speaking  corn  seems  to  be  in  good  shape 
as  applied  to  canners’  stocks,  but  it  is  well  to  reckon 
with  the  supply  in  the  entire  distributive  channel  which 
is  much  greater  and  will  be  when  the  new  goods 
come  on. 


Very  little  interest  has  been  noted  in  Chicago  in 
future  corn,  although  several  of  the  larger  canners 
have  been  covering  the  trade  here  aggressively. 

Spot  corn  is  going  along  in  a  peaceful  way  without 
any  particular  feature. 

PEAS — Will  Wisconsin  reduce  acreage  this  season? 
The  great  Badger  State  has  been  known  to  do  it  in 
the  past.  Look  at  the  record  of  the  last  four  years : 

1932 —  3,345,693  cases 

1933 —  4,989,796  cases 

1934 —  6,558,083  cases 

1935_7,114,445  cases 

Of  course,  no  one  expects  so  drastic  a  cut  as  would 
be  the  case  if  only  the  1932  volume  was  packed  by  Wis¬ 
consin  canners,  but  the  problem  that  confronts  Wis¬ 
consin  is  to  win  back  various  markets  that  they  have 
lost.  It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  that  the  best  way  to 
do  this  is  to  reduce  acreage  in  order  to  handle  the 
crop  more  efficiently  and  to  produce  only  fancy  and 
extra  standard  grades.  When  it  comes  to  standard 
peas,  the  majority  of  Wisconsin  canners  today  say,  let 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  Indiana  canners  have  that 
business. 

Some  strength  has  been  noted  in  spots.  70  cents 
f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin  cannery  is  bottom  these  days,  rumors 
of  65  cents  to  67 cents  to  the  contrary  not  with¬ 
standing.  Little  or  no  interest  has  been  noted  in 
futures. 

TOMATOES — Your  Correspondent  had  been  in 
hopes  of  attending  the  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Indiana 
Canners  Association  in  Indianapolis  and  to  wire  a 
report  of  that  meeting,  but  it  was  impossible  to  make 
the  trip.  Will  try  and  obtain  a  few  sidelights  upon 
the  meeting  from  the  various  Chicagoans  that  have 
gone  to  the  Hoosier  Capitol  and  will  report  thereon 
next  week. 

Ohio  and  Indiana  canners  are  all  enthused  over  the 
strong  statistical  position  and  point  out  in  no  uncertain 
way  that  with  any  kind  of  a  fair,  reasonable  or  normal 
movement  between  now  and  early  July,  every  case  of 
tomatoes  in  canners’  hands  today  will  be  needed.  One 
factor  of  note  is  that  Florida  will  be  little  or  no 
hindrance  to  the  market  movement  this  season.  No.  2 
standards  are  held  firm  at  70  cents  Indiana  and  Ohio 
factory  points ;  No.  214  tins  are  scarce  at  95  cents,  and 
only  a  few  lots  of  No.  10  tins  at  $3.00  to  $3.10  factory 
are  available. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIVY,  Inc. 

B  rokerjs  and  Comnnfission 


Ganne^  Gt 


annen  supplies 


Supplu 


Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 


CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  C.  S.  A. 
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ASPARAGUS — Some  business  is  being  recorded  in 
Chicago  daily  by  Illinois  canners  and  certain  business 
is  going  to  Illinois  Grass  that  formerly  went  to  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS— With  all  the  leading 
chains  featuring  two  cans  of  No.  choice  peaches 
at  29  cents,  others  in  the  trade  are  trying  to  buy  in 
order  to  compete,  but  find  it  practically  impossible. 
Some  of  the  featured  labels  are  selling  at  this  low 
price  of  two  for  29  cents.  Apricots,  pears,  Italian 
prunes,  Kadota  figs,  etc.,  are  enjoying  only  routine  call. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Some  lots  are  now 
cropping  out  on  the  basis  of  80  cents  to  82 cents  de¬ 
livered  here  for  No.  2  tin  top  standard  cut  green  as 
well  as  cut  wax.  The  volume  of  business  is  limited. 

THE  FISH  LINE — A  seasonable  demand  with  pre¬ 
vailing  firmness  rules  on  shrimp,  oysters,  salmon, 
tuna,  etc. 

ROBINSON-P ATMAN  MEASURES— If  you  don’t 
believe  that  A  HUNDRED  BUYERS  ARE  BETTER 
THAN  ONE  BUYER,  then  read  the  following  from  a 
prominent  Factor  in  the  East: 

“The  proposed  bill  would  prohibit  another  prevalent 
evil:  the  payment  of  brokerage  or  sales  compensation 
to  or  for  the  benefit  of  buyers.  It  is  elemental  that  a 
buyer  cannot  earn  a  sales  compensation  from  the  seller. 
When  a  seller  pays  a  sales  compensation  to  a  buyer 
because  that  buyer  has  bought  something  which  he 
wants,  needs  and  must  have  in  the  conduct  of  his  own 
business,  the  seller  is,  in  fact,  giving  the  buyer  a 
rebate. 

Some  buyers  and  buying  groups  have  set  up  offices, 
creatures  of  the  buyer.  The  buying  is  done  through 
these  offices  and  sales  compensation  is  collected  from 
the  seller.  The  offices,  being  creatures  of  the  buyers, 
pay  this  over  to  them.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  a 
subterfuge  and  a  species  of  price  discrimination.  It 
is  evil,  it  is  deceptive  and  has  produced  ruinous  results 
in  industry.” 

THE  OLD  TIMER — (Continued  from  last  week)  — 
The  Old  Timer  eased  back  in  his  comfortable  chair 
and  you  could  see  from  the  smoldering  fire  of  his  steady 
blue  eyes  that  he  was  ready  and  willing  to  talk  more 
about  the  Frankensteins  of  the  grocery  business.  After 
reflective  puffs  of  his  pipe.  Old  Timer  said : 

“I  know  a  small  food  manufacturer  who  had, 
through  years  of  application,  developed  a  nice  distribu¬ 
tion  on  his  products.  Sometime  ago  he  called  on  one 
of  his  large  jobbers,  a  firm  with  whom  he  had  always 
had  very  pleasant  relationship  and  to  whom  he  had 
sold  an  ever  increasing  volume.  My  friend  was  in¬ 
formed  that  all  future  business  would  have  to  come 
through  A.  B.  C. — meaning  a  group  buying  office  and 
it  was  suggested  that  he  call  at  that  office.  He  did  so 
and  you  ought  to  hear  him  tell  of  his  visit.  The  up¬ 
shot  of  it  all  was,  that  if  he  continued  to  sell  this  jobber, 
he  would  have  to  give  this  buying  office  a  quantity  dis¬ 


count,  an  advertising  allowance  and  even  the  broker¬ 
age.  My  friend  told  the  chiseler  just  where  to  get  off. 
Oh  yes,  he  lost  that  particular  jobber’s  business,  but 
he  had  guts  enough  not  to  fall  for  their  demands.  He 
had  to  start  all  over  again  to  get  distribution  in  that 
jobber’s  territory,  but  here  is  the  nub  of  the  situation. 
He  has  a  book  in  his  office  where  a  hundred  or  more 
letters  are  pasted,  letters  from  consumers,  asking 
where  they  can  obtain  his  product,  outlining  while 
formally  Jones  Groceify  Store  carried  the  goods,  now 
Jones  is  trying  to  pan  off  on  them  a  much  inferior 
product.  Of  course,  you  understand  another  manu¬ 
facturer  sold  this  jobber  thru  the  buying  office  and 
naturally  he  had  to  cut  somewhere  so  it  was  the  quality. 
The  consumer  is  being  gyped.  But  say,  you  know 
Frankenstein  had  a  wife.  That  young  doctor  made  a 
wife  for  Frankenstein,  too,  but  I’ll  tell  you  about  that 
next  week.  (To  be  continued) . 

jt  Jit 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Shrimp  Scarce  and  Fishermen  Have  Run  Up  Prices — No  Can¬ 
ning — Demand  Strong — Oyster  Reefs  Scraped  Bare  and  Closed 
Season  Likely — Canning  Turnip  Greens. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  24, 1936. 

SHRIMP — A  few  shrimp  are  showing  up  in  Mobile 
Bay,  but  they’re  mighty  scattered,  therefore,  the 
few  boats  that  are  trawling  for  them  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  enough  of  them  to  pay  for  the  ice  and  fuel 
that  they  use  on  the  trip,  much  less  any  other  expenses. 
The  shrimp  will  class  as  medium  and  the  raw  dealers 
are  finding  a  ready  market. 

No  shrimp  are  being  canned. 

Due  to  the  scarcity  of  shrimp,  the  fishermen  have 
asked  for  a  healthy  increase  in  the  price  of  them,  which 
was  granted  by  the  dealers. 

There  was  a  strike  of  large  shrimp  on  the  Louisiana 
Coast  last  week,  but  they  too  were  very  much  scattered 
and  they  were  shipped  out  raw,  headless. 

Some  of  the  Alabama  boats  went  to  the  Louisiana 
Marsh  last  month  to  fish  when  the  strike  of  shrimp 
was  there,  but  they  have  all  returned  now  and  are 
getting  their  boats  in  readiness  for  the  summer  fishing 
parties. 

Sport  fishing  in  Mobile  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
is  quite  a  pastime  in  this  section  and  some  of  the  large 
trawl  boats  are  built  so  that  they  can  be  transformed 
into  pleasure  boats  in  the  summer.  They  have  accommo¬ 
dations  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  passengers. 
Thus  they  are  able  to  keep  their  boats  in  commission 
practically  the  year  round.  The  small  shrimp  trawl 
boats  have  little  or  no  accommodation  for  passengers, 
so  the  majority  of  these  small  trawlers  lay  up  in  the 
summertime. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade*’ 

Market  Firm  and  Weak  Holders  About  Out — Busy  on 
Asparagus  —  Higher  Opening  Prices  Named  —  Spinach  Can¬ 
ning  Ending — Growers  and  Canners  Wide  Apart  on  Crop 
Prices — Broccoli  Increasing  in  Demand. 


Canned  shrimp  are  in  good  demand  and  the  canners 
will  have  to  pay  next  Fall  the  price  now  asked  by  the 
shrimpers  union,  the  new  Fall  pack  price  will  have  to 
be  higher  than  they  are  selling  for  at  present. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  has  advanced  and  is  now 
$1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small;  $1.25  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  medium,  and  $1.30  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — The  canning  of  oysters  has  stopped  in 
Alabama  and  the  main  reason  for  it  is  that  the  reefs 
are  pretty  well  cleaned  up.  From  the  looks  of  things 
the  reefs  will  have  to  be  closed  to  dredging  next  season 
and  probably  to  tonging  also,  as  the  report  is  that  very 
few  oysters  are  left  on  the  reefs.  The  State  has  planted 
a  good  many  oysters  this  year,  but  they  will  hardly 
be  large  enough  to  market. 

The  Alabama  Sea  Food  Commission  endeavored  to 
keep  the  State  reefs  closed  to  dredging  this  season,  but 
Marco  Skremetta,  doing  business  as  the  Deer  Island 
Fish  and  Oyster  Co.,  of  Bayou  La  Batre,  Ala.,  fought 
the  order  of  the  commissioners  through  the  courts, 
securing  a  temporary  injunction  from  the  court  re¬ 
straining  the  Alabama  Sea  Food  Commissioner  from 
interfering  with  their  dredge  boats,  and  finally  when 
the  court  did  dissolve  the  injunction,  and  ruled  in  favor 
of  the  Alabama  Sea  Food  Commission,  all  the  oysters 
on  the  reefs  had  been  dredged,  so  it  was  a  case  of 
“closing  the  gate  after  the  horse  was  gone.” 

During  the  last  extra  session  of  the  Legislature,  the 
Alabama  Sea  Food  Commision  was  successful  in 
getting  a  bill  passed  giving  the  commission  greater 
power  to  make  and  enforce  regulations,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  this  will  enable  the  Commission  to  conserve  the 
oysters  on  the  reefs  hereafter. 

The  movement  of  canned  oysters  is  about  over  with 
for  this  season  and  the  sale  of  them  will  be  light  until 
next  September,  which  is  when  the  raw  oyster  season 
.starts.  There  should  not  be  any  special  time  for  eating 
canned  oysters,  no  more  than  there  should  be  for  sal¬ 
mon,  peaches,  etc.,  but  somehow  or  other  the  trade  has 
never  been  weaned  away  from  the  idea  that  oysters  are 
good  only  in  the  months  that  have  an  “R”. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  95  cents  per  dozen  for 
four  ounce;  $1.00  per  dozen  for  five  ounce;  $1.90  per 
dozen  for  eight  ounce,  and  $2.00  per  dozen  for  10 
ounce,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

TURNIP  GREENS — The  turnip  green  pack  is 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  vegetable  canners  of 
this  section  and  while  it  is  not  nearly  as  important  a 
pack  as  the  bean  pack,  yet  some  years  a  considerable 
amount  of  them  are  packed  in  this  section  and  the 
volume  assumes  quite  a  proportion. 

This  year  the  crop  looks  mighty  healthy  and  a 
normal  pack  is  expected. 

The  success  that  canners  of  this  section  have  had  in 
marketing  their  pack  has  encouraged  them  to  increase 
their  acreage  of  turnip  greens. 

The  price  of  turnip  greens  is  75  cents  per  dozen  for 
No.  2;  $1.00  per  dozen  for  No.  2^/2,  and  $3.50  per 
dozen  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


San  Francisco,  April  23,  1936. 

IRMNESS — ^While  the  market  for  Pacific  Coast 
canned  products  is  largely  without  change,  a  firm¬ 
ness  is  noted  that  is  quite  encouraging.  Bumper 
crops  seem  out  of  the  question  in  most  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  and  this  is  assisting  in  the  better  feeling  in  the 
trade.  A  fair  volume  of  business  is  being  done  right 
along  and  stocks  are  getting  down  close  to  desired 
levels,  with  the  weak  holders  about  all  out  of  the 
market. 

ASPARAGUS — A  week  of  warm  weather  brought 
asparagus  on  with  a  rush  and  canners  have  been  very 
busy  caring  for  offerings.  Opening  prices  appeared  to¬ 
day,  all  are  slightly  higher  than  last  year:  White 
Colossal  No.  21/2,  $2.70-2.85 ;  Large  No.  21/2,  $2.75-2.90; 
Medium  No.  2V2.  $2.65-2.75;  Green  Mammoth  No.  2 
round  cans,  $2.20-2.40.  No.  1  square  Tips  are  quoted : 
White  Mammoth,  $2.60-2.70;  Small,  $2.30-2.35;  Green 
Mammoth,  $2.40-2.50;  Small,  $2.00-2.10.  Prices  on 
new  pack  at  once  become  spot  prices. 

SPINACH — The  packing  of  spinach  is  nearing  an 
end,  with  the  yield  reported  to  be  below  early  expecta¬ 
tions.  Some  heavy  sales  have  been  made  of  late  and 
quite  a  few  packers  are  out  of  the  market,  for  the  time 
being,  at  least.  Higher  prices  are  being  considered, 
with  one  or  two  canners  whose  quotations  were  at  the 
minimum  already  moving  into  higher  ground.  The 
pack  promises  to  be  well  below  that  of  last  year. 

PEACHES — Reports  from  throughout  the  country 
indicate  that  peaches  are  going  into  consumption  at  a 
lively  rate,  with  sales  stepped  up  quite  noticeably  by 
the  drive  of  both  chain  and  independent  grocers.  Both 
wholesale  and  retail  interests  bought  rather  freely 
at  the  sharp  reductions  made  by  canners  early  in  the 
year  and  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  get  back  into 
the  market  again  on  an  important  scale.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  prices  have  been  advanced  to  former  figures,  as 
a  result  of  the  frost  damage  to  the  crop.  Surveys  in¬ 
dicate  that  barring  further  losses  the  output  of  peaches 
will  be  ample  to  meet  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
trade,  so  every  effort  is  being  made  to  move  the 
accumulated  surplus. 

TOMATOES — The  California  tomato  market  is 
about  as  quiet  as  it  could  be,  with  business  confined 
largely  to  Pacific  Coast  trade.  A  few  items  are  in 
comparatively  light  supply  and  interest  is  centering  on 
these.  Growers  and  canners  seem  wide  apart  on  prices 
to  be  paid  for  the  coming  crop,  growers  holding  out 
for  $15  a  ton,  with  few  canners  willing  to  offer  more 
than  $12. 

SALMON — The  movement  of  canned  salmon  is 
keeping  up  in  good  shape  and  the  statistical  position 
is  an  excellent  one.  Stocks  on  hand  the  first  of  April 
were  1,821,110  cases,  compared  with  2,266,641  cases 
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on  March  1.  A  year  ago  there  were  2,564,344  cases  in 
the  hands  of  packers.  On  the  first  of  the  month  there 
were  but  269,397  cases  of  Alaska  reds  unsold,  com¬ 
pared  with  919,936  a  year  ago.  Prices  remain  un¬ 
changed  at  lists  in  effect  in  recent  weeks. 

The  salmon  packing  industry  is  disturbed  over  the 
demands  of  Columbia  River  fishermen  who  are  de¬ 
manding  12  cents  a  pound  for  fish.  Canners  feel  that 
they  paid  too  much  for  fish  last  year,  considering  the 
price  they  were  able  to  get  for  the  finished  product, 
and  decline  to  make  contracts  on  the  basis  proposed. 

BROCCOLI — Canned  broccoli,  introduced  to  the 
trade  last  year,  has  been  meeting  with  an  encouraging 
reception  and  a  larger  pack  is  planned  for  this  year. 
This  vegetable  has  become  quite  popular  on  the  West 
Coast  and  its  use  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  Italian 
population,  as  in  former  years.  Its  manner  of  prepara¬ 
tion  closely  parallels  that  of  asparagus  and  it  finds 
favor  either  as  a  hot  or  a  cold  dish. 

NORTHWEST  PACK  STATISTICS 

Statistics  covering  the  1935  packs  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  Oregon  and  Washington  have  been 
released  by  the  Northwest  Canners  Association. 
The  fruit  pack  in  Oregon  totaled  4,089,858  cases  all 
sizes  as  follows:  Apples,  296,529;  apricots,  32,619; 
blackberries,  67,787 ;  blackcap  raspberries,  26,352 ; 
gooseberries,  20,969 ;  loganberries,  186,778 ;  rasp¬ 
berries,  126,888;  strawberries,  97,219;  young  berries, 
35,754 ;  black  cherries,  47,625 ;  red  sour  pitted  cherries, 
69,567 ;  Royal  Anne  cherries,  210,373 ;  peaches,  2,767 ; 
pears,  1,436,115;  plums,  3,356;  prunes,  1,391,393; 
rhubarb,  4,003,  and  miscellaneous  fruits,  33,764. 

The  fruit  pack  in  Washington  amounted  to  3,253,723 
cases  all  sizes  as  follows:  Apples,  721,470;  apricots, 
13,317 ;  blackberries,  253,583 ;  blackcap  raspberries, 
7,142 ;  gooseberries,  14,203 ;  huckleberries,  5,954 ; 
loganberries,  38,798;  raspberries,  81,677 ;  strawberries, 
36,522 ;  youngberries,  2,288 ;  black  cherries,  9,906 ;  red 
sour  pitted  cherries,  102,899;  Royal  Anne  cherries, 
117,394;  peaches,  4,966;  pears,  1,529,378;  prunes,  303,- 
769;  and  rhubarb,  10,457. 

The  vegetable  pack  in  Oregon  totaled  1,271,046  cases 
all  sizes  as  follows:  Asparagus,  12,456;  green  beans, 
477,355;  beets,  102,760;  carrots,  76,859;  corn,  69,905; 
peas,  288,541;  pumpkin,  113,034;  sauerkraut,  10,181; 
tomatoes,  78,068;  tomato  juice,  25,669;  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  vegetables,  16,218. 

The  pack  of  vegetables  in  Washington  amounted  to 
2,274,378  cases  all  sizes  as  follows:  Asparagus,  45,347 ; 
green  beans,  180,935;  beets,  66,540;  carrots,  13,744; 
corn,  32,203;  peas  1,671,480;  pumpkin,  35,301;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  114,251;  tomatoes,  64,363;  tomato  juice  10,915, 
and  miscellaneous  vegetables,  39,299. 


TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY 

WANTED — Experienced  canning  plant  Superintendent  by 
reliable  packer  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  Texas,  to  take 
charge  of  plant  during  the  spring  tomato  canning  season. 
Must  be  available  May  15th.  Must  have  thorough  knowledge 
of  and  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  canned  tomatoes,  cat¬ 
sup  and  puree  and  have  mechanical  ability.  Only  high  grade 
man  will  be  considered.  References  required.  State  wages 
expected.  Address  Box  B-2114  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 


Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Mortal,  Ohio 


Morral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Crain  or 
Creum  Style 


Morral  Corn  Huaker 

Either  Single  or  Double 

Morral  Labeling  Machine 

und  other  machinery 


Write  for  catalog  and 
further  particulars 


All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 


are  included  in  the  new  6th  (1936)  edition  of 


“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Canning  Trade 

20  S.  Gay  Street 

Baltimore,  Md. 


MODERN 

GANSE 


'a 


€ 


GAMSE  LITHDCRAPHINB  CD 


Herman  Earn  be  .  Presf. 

4-19-^21  E.  Lombard  St. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Phones — Plaza  t S^5-/SP-g 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

2.70 

2.86 

Large,  No.  2% . 

2.76 

2.90 

Medium,  No.  2% . . . 

2.66 

2.76 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.... 

2.35 

2.60 

2.20 

2.40 

1.60 

1.70 

2.26 

2.36 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.... 

2.60 

^70 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.30 

2.36 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.00 

2.10 

BAKED  BEANS 

16  oz . 

No.  . 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 
S‘.d.  Cut  Green,  No.  2.. 


Std.  Who.  Green,  No.  2.. 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Fresh  White.. 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Soaked . . 


BEETS 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

No.  2Vi  . 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2>/i  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2>^  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2.... 
No.  10  . 


PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

CORN 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

ShoepeK,  Fey.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Crushed,  Fey.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 


.40 

.40 

.42% 

.46 

.76 

.76 

.76 

.80 

.60 

2.60 

2.40 

2.60 

.80 

.80 

.76 

.80 

.76 

3.76 

3.76 

4.00 

.26 

6.76 

.72% 

.80 

.80 

.85 

3.76 

4.00 

.67% 

.76 

.62% 

.65 

.26 

3.60 

2.90 

3.00 

.60 

1.60 

.76 

6.76 

.10 

1.15 

.26 

4.25 

.85 

.90 

1.65 

4.26 

.70 

.75 

.62% 

.75 

1  20 

1.40 

l.b? 

1.60 

.65 

.60 

.65 

.80 

.70 

.76 

.65 

.76 

.60 

.80 

.90 

.70 

.90 

3.25 

3.25 

2.75 

3.60 

.90 

.90 

.70 

.76 

.95 

.96 

3.76 

4.00 

3.00 

4.00 

.60 

.62% 

.66 

.70 

3.26 

3.00 

3.00 

.60 

.70 

.60 

.65 

3.15 

3.25 

3.00 

3.00 

.70 

.90 

1.05 

1.35 

1.10 

1.16 

.96 

1.10 

4.76 

6.00 

.85 

.95 

4.26 

4.76 

.92%  .96 

.97%  1.06 

7.76 

7.76 

.87%  .90 

.80 

.82% 

.67%  .70 

1.06 

6.76 

.76 

.80 

.70 

.85 

4.26 

4.60 

3.76 

4.76 

.67%  .70 

4.00  4.00 


.70 


.72% 

4.26 


HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  2,  Tall.. 


No.  2% 
No.  10 


.60 

.75 

3.00 


.60 

.76 

8.00 


.46  .60 

.62%  .86 
1.86  2.16 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— ConUnned 


Eastern 


Central 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Fey.,  No.  2.. . . . 

. 86 

.86 

.66 

.90 

No.  10  . . . 

.  4.26 

4.26 

3.50 

4.25 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . 

. 76 

.76 

.66 

.70 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

.  3.76 

3.76 

3.25 

3.60 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


.80 

4.00 

”'.’86 

4.26 

.85 

4.26 

1.40 

1.86 

"iso 

1.10 

3.15 

.90 

3.40 


OKRA  AND  TOBIATOES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  - - - 

PEAS 

No.  2  Petit  Fois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets.  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  38 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s.....„....... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s.„ . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Swe^,  28 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  68 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s........... . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  8s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  Ss. . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s.... . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s................ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  68 . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . . 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  8s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is _ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  2  £lx.  Std.  Alaskas,  38 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  38 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  8s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s  . . . . 

lOs  . 

Blackeye,  28  . . 

10s  . . . 

PUMPKIN 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  . 

SAUER  KRAUT 


.70 

4.00 

.66 

3.76 


.65 

.46 

2.40 

.66 

3.26 


.90 

8.76 


1.60 

1.70 

1.60 

1.66 

1.35 

1.46 

1.20 

1.30 

1.10 

1.20 

1.16 

1.46 

1.00 

1.36 

.90 

1.16 

.86 

1.10 

1.06 

1.16 

...... 

,76 

1.06 

.76 

1.00 

.70 

.90 

— 

1.50 

1.66 

1.40 

1.60 

1.26 

1.36 

1.00 

1.26 

.80 

1.10 

.90 

1.00 

.70 

.70 

1.05 

4.00 

6.00 

5.25 

.66 

.67% 

.90 

3.76 

4.00 

4.76 

— 

.70 

.76 

“iei 

.80 

1.10 

.90  .96 

'8.'25  Oo 


No.  2%  . . . . . 

.70 

.67% 

.72% 

”***** 

Vn  r'“  . 

No.  10  . 

2^60 

2.36 

2.40 

SPINACH 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

.80 

.80 

.76 

.80 

.96 

1.02% 

No.  2%  . . 

1.10 

1.10 

.96 

1.00 

1.16 

1.26 

No.  10  . 

8.60 

3.60 

3.60 

8.60 

3.76 

4.06 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 

....... 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fr.  Limas. 

....... 

....... 

. . 

SWEET  POTATOES 

.65 

.65 

No.  2%  .'. . . . 

.86 

.85 

.87% 

. 

Nn  ft  . . . 

.95 

.96 

•M«  in  . 

8.00 

3.00 

.76 

No.  2%  . . 

.96 

....... 

. . 

No.  3  . 

1.06 

in  . 

3.00 

TOMATOES 

Solid  pack 

TCw  RtH  Vrt  1  . 

.45 

.45 

.47% 

.50 

Nn.  . .  . 

.70 

.80 

.70 

.80 

No.  2%  . 

1.05 

1.06 

1.00 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  io . . . 

3.60 

3.50 

3.60 

....... 

....... 

With  puree 

Std.,  No.  1 . 

.40 

.42% 

.46 

.47% 

.66 

.67% 

No.  2  . . 

.62% 

.66 

.70 

.72% 

.76 

.77% 

No.  2%  ..... 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


.97%  1.00 
1.00  1.06 
3.00  3.10 


1.00  1.00 


.96 


TOMATO  PUREE 
Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  Stock.. 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim....« . 

No,  10  . 


.42% 

3.26 

.40 


3.26  3.36 


.47%  .60 
8.76  4.00 


3.00  3.26 


8.60  4.00 

.66  .67% 

8.00  8.60 
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CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continaed 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

TOMATO  JUICE 

Low 

High 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

No.  1  . 

.37%  .42% 

.60 

.70 

No.  10  . . 

.  2.76 

2.76  3.26 

3.40 

3.60 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

. 75 

.76  .80 

No.  2%  . 

.  1.00 

1.00  1.05 

No.  10  . 

_  3.50 

3.75 

3.50  . 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.76  3.00 

No.  10  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.16  . 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2,  Fancy . . . 

No.  10  . - . 

No.  2,  Std . 

No.  10  . 


2.60  2.76 

3.00  3.16 


APRICOTS 
No.  2%,  Fancy.... 
No.  2%,  Choice... 
No.  2%,  Std . 


.70  .76 

3.10  3.26 

.67%  .70 

2.86  3.00 


GRAPEFRUIT 

8  . . 

No.  2  .  1.10  1.16 

No.  6  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  . . 62%  . 

No.  1  . 62%  . 

No.  300  . 76  . 

No.  2  . 90  . 

No.  6  .  2.76  . 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2,  in  syrup . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2%„ . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10,  Syrup . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails  . 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 

Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10  . . . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . — . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  Syrup . . . . 


1.76  2.00 

1.66  1.66 


. 60 

1.10  1.16 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . 

No.  10  . . . . 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2„..., 
Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2.. 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10 . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.60  2.60 
2.40  2.60 

2.25  2.30 


6.76  6.00 

1.40  1.60 

1.40  1.60 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

16  oz . 

No.  2,  17  oz . 

No.  2,  19  oz . 

LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb .  6.60 

%  lb .  3.26 

V*  lb .  1.96 

OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz . .96 

6  oz .  1.00 

8  oz .  1.90 

10  oz .  2.00 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

'  Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . . . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP 

Dry,  No.  1 . 1.20 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.30 

SARDINEIS  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key .  3.60 

%  Oil.  Keyless . 3.26 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.90 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.90 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

%8  . 

%8  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

%8  . 

y48  . 


2.30  2.36 

.  1.66 


.  1.76 

.96  1.00 


1.40 

2.76 

3.00 

6.02% 

10.60 

12.00 

6.00 

6.76 

3.86 

4.26 

9.00 

6.00 

3.60 

]Q.e'kLection5  a  U^atmet 

I’ve  been  twice  canned.  Canned  at  the  cannery— and  "canned”  by  the  consumer, 
Mrs.  John  Public. 

Why?  They  say  it’s  because  my  quality  is  poor.  This  "Mrs.  Public”  wants  the  best  in 
canned  vegetables.  She  knows  from  experience,  that  I’m  not  as  good  as  I  might  be. 
The  store  keeper  here,  knows  that  I’m  a  valueless  shelf  warmer.  The  canner  doesn  'i 
know  that  my  poor  quality  is  the  reason  for  his  small  profits. 

If  I  could  tell  my  friend  the  canner  that  he  can  always  be  sure  of  a  quality  pack  by 
ordering  Landreths’  laboratory  grown  and  tested  seeds  for  his  crop  growers,  I  know 
that  I’d  no  longer  be  a  shelf  warmer— and  he’d  thank  me  for  bigger  profits. 

"The  Profit  Is  In  the  Seed  You  Buy" 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


WE  ARE  manufacturers  of  canning  machinery  and 
also  specialize  in  buying  and  selling  used  and  rebuilt 
canning  machinery.  Write  us  in  reference  to  what 
you  desire  to  buy  or  sell.  Catalogs  for  the  asking. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Lombard  and  Concord  Sts., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE  —  Discontinued  plant 
Delaware-Maryland.  Can  be  inspected.  Corn  Cook¬ 
ers;  Tomato  Pulp  Finishers;  Catsup  Bottle  Washers; 
Label  and  Picking  Tables;  Pre-heater;  Onion  Peeling 
and  Grinding  Machine ;  No.  28  Victoria  Onion  Peeler ; 
Buffalo  Silent  Food  Chopper;  Can  Conveyors;  Pea 
Elevators ;  Bottle  Washers ;  Tomato  Conveyor ;  Tomato 
Elevators;  Tomato  Washers  and  Scalders;  2"  thick 
Cypress  Cook  Tanks;  Tomato  Peeling  Tables;  Hand 
Fed  Rotary  Chile  Sauce  Filler;  Catsup  Bottle  Filling 
Machine;  Hand  Catsup  Filler;  gallon  Jug  Filler; 
Cyclone  Tomato  Pulp  Machine ;  2"  Copper  Coils ;  14  ft. 
Skin  Conveyor;  Bottle  Conveyor;  Apple  Grater;  Cool¬ 
ing  Pan ;  Bean  Destoner ;  Pea  Conveyors ;  Onion  Grat¬ 
ers;  Portable  Labeler;  Nailing  Machines;  Casers;  Box¬ 
ing  Machines;  Box  Stitchers;  Cork-N-Seal  Machine; 
No.  66  Label  Perforator ;  Improved  Labeling  Ma¬ 
chines  ;  Can  Straightener ;  Sealers ;  Flat  Plate  Printing 
Machine.  Address  Box  A-2103  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — 12  round  modern  Pressure  Retorts, 
inside  measurements  66  inches  deep,  32  inches  diam¬ 
eter,  all  in  good  condition;  can  have  one  or  all,  or  as 
many  as  you  want — $50.00  each.  One  Meyers  Self- 
Oiling  Bulldozer  Pump,  No.  913  M,  belt  driven,  intake 
and  discharge  IV^  inch — $65.00.  One  Deep  Well 
Cylinder  Unit,  62  feet  of  2V^  inch  galvanized  pipe  and 
succor  rod — $30.00.  Heart  of  Maine  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  Lewiston,  Me. 


FOR  SALE — One  No.  10  Monitor  Wonder  Continu¬ 
ous  Tomato  Cooker,  in  good  condition,  selling  cheap 
for  quick  sale.  Talbot  Canning  Corp.,  Cordova,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Ayars  six-cylinder  Plunger  Filler,  in 
fair  condition,  for  filling  No.  10  cans.  Will  fill  Pump¬ 
kin,  Squash,  Tomato  Pulp,  etc.,  price  very  reasonable. 
Edgar  F.  Hurff  Co.,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Kook  More  Koils,  Pulp  Tanks,  Copper 
Kettles,  Pumps,  Brass  Piping,  Wood  or  Metal  Pea 
Boxes,  Sprague  Exhauster,  and  other  equipment. 
Address  Box  A-2111  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Large  number  of  used  Transplanters 
all  in  best  of  condition  and  at  attractive  prices.  Bemis, 
Tiger,  New  Idea,  Dayton  and  Case  makes.  Lease 
Brothers,  Transplanter  Agency,  Greenville,  Ohio. 

WANTED  — MACHINERY 

WANTED — Used  Beet  Sheer.  Must  be  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Sumter  Packing  Corporation,  Sumter,  S.  C. 

WANTED — To  buy  used  canning  equipment  any 
quantity.  Write  us  before  selling.  We  also  carry  a 
large  stock  of  new  and  used  equipment.  Acme  Foundry 
&  Machine  Co.,  616  N.  Jefferson  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE  — PLANTS 

FOR  SALE — Through  April  and  May  millions  of 
Marglobe  and  Pritchard  Tomato  Plants  from  Ferry 
Morse  Seed.  Quality  Packing  Co.,  Okeechobee,  Fla. 

FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 

FOR  SALE — Cannery  located  in  Central  Delaware. 
Suitable  for  canning  of  tomatoes,  tomato  pulp  and 
apple  butter.  Address  The  Industrial  Lease  Dept., 
The  Great  A.  &  P.  Tea  Co.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 

FOR  SALE — The  business  of  the  Heart  of  Maine 
Packing  Company,  Lewiston,  Maine.  A  business 
established  twenty  years,  whose  brands  “Heart  of 
Maine”  and  “Son  of  Maine”  are  well  and  favorably 
known  from  Coast  to  Coast.  We  packed  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  Corn  on  the  Cob,  Cream  Style  and  Whole  Grain, 
String  Beans,  Carrots,  Pumpkins,  Squash  and  Apples, 
sliced  and  quartered,  also  Applesauce.  Our  canning 
shed  burned  down  leaving  the  lot  and  all  the  springs 
and  deep  wells  in  good  condition,  also  frost  proof  store¬ 
house,  a  brick  fire  proof  office,  a  nice  home  for  super¬ 
intendent  or  owners  with  250  acres  of  land  highly 
under  cultivation  and  right  in  the  sweet  corn  belt  of 
Maine,  with  individual  farmers  all  over  the  section 
ready  to  plant  any  quantity  of  crops  that  you  may 
want;  being  in  a  dairying  section,  the  farmers  have 
plenty  of  barn  dressing  to  assure  the  finest  crops.  This 
ought  to  be  a  fine  proposition  for  the  small  capital  out¬ 
lay.  If  interested  we  would  be  pleased  to  give  you  full 
particulars  and  price.  Write  today.  Heart  of  Maine 
Packing  Co.,  Lewiston,  Me. 

FOR  SALE — Small  Canning  Plant  just  erected. 
Splendid  opening.  Peas,  beans,  tomatoes  four  weeks 
ahead  of  Eastern  Shore.  Large  acreage  now  planted 
by  farmers  and  truckers.  Sea  foods  available,  making 
a  year  around  proposition.  Only  experienced,  reliable 
concern  invited.  F.  R.  Seeley,  President,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Beaufort,  N.  C. 
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HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  manage  small  capacity  plant 
for  jellies,  mayonnaise,  pickles,  chow-chow,  etc.  Address  Box 
B-2094  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Foreman  for  fish  and  dog  food  canning  plant  in 
Florida.  Must  know  fish  canning  thoroughly.  Year  around 
position.  State  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box 
968,  Sarasota,  Fla. 


WANTED — To  employ  a  man  with  experience  in  selling 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  canned  foods  from  first 
hands.  This  man  must  be  of  proved  executive  ability.  We  sell 
this  product  in  volume  and  the  man  engaged  will  have  a  large 
field  in  which  to  demonstrate  his  ability.  Address  Box  B-2113 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — A  thoroughly  experienced  man  for  operating  Bliss 
Automatic  Feed  F*ress.  Must  know  how  to  adjust  dies  and  keep 
them  sharp.  Unless  you  can  give  good  references  do  not  apply. 
Small  plant  in  Southern  Ohio.  Address  Box  B-2102  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcome 


TOUGH  ON  THE  CALF 

Farmer  —  “Now,  come  along  and  I’ll  teach  you  to 
milk  a  cow.” 

Green  Hand— “Seeing  I’m  a  new  hand,  hadn’t  I  bet¬ 
ter  begin  on  the  calf.” 

“How  are  you  coming  on  in  the  world?” 

“Fine.  I’m  a  stockholder  in  the  street  car  company, 
how  ’bout  you?” 

“I’m  interested  in  the  street  car  company,  too.” 

“Howzat?” 

“Well,  I’m  a  strapholder.” 


HELP  WANTED — Manager  for  Ketchup  department.  Year 
around  position.  Must  be  practical  man  and  have  formula. 
Give  experience.  Address  Box  B-2110  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent.  Can  build  and 
supervise  the  installation  of  canning  plants;  pack  a  full  line 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  beef  and  chicken,  etc.  Fine  references. 
Address  Box  B-2100  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Twenty  years’  experience  in  the 
canning  business  packing  tomatoes,  green  beans  and  pumpkins. 
Plant  manager;  understand  everything  from  the  grower  to  the 
jobber.  Address  L.  B.  102,  Clever,  Mo. 


WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  of  pea  canning  fac¬ 
tory.  Long  experience.  WiU  furnish  best  of  references.  Would 
consider  season,  but  prefer  year  around.  Address  Box  B-2105 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

New  1936  Edition 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


_  ^  _ 

H  TOi  If  rniyijiA  witj^OTAEnHjrgB'ZTBE^ 


Johnny :  Ma,  would  it  kill  the  baby  if  he  fell  off  the 
bed? 

Mamma :  Of  course  it  would ! 

Johnny :  Naw,  if  wouldn’t.  Go  in  an’  see  for  yourself. 

Old  Lady  (to  man  who  had  just  had  both  legs 
amputated) :  How  are  you  today,  my  good  man? 

“Oh,  I  guess  I  can’t  kick.” 

A  WINNING  NAME 

Policeman  (producing  notebook) :  Name,  please. 

Motorist :  Aloysius — Alastair — Cyprian. 

Policeman  (putting  book  away) :  Well,  don’t  let  me 
catch  you  again. 

SHELLFISH  MOTIVE 

The  Lady :  Are  you  fond  of  lobster  salad,  doctor  ? 

The  Doctor :  No,  I’m  not  fond  of  it,  but  I’m  grateful 
to  it. 

Lawyer:  Well,  what  shall  we  ask  for — ^trial  by  judge 
or  jury? 

Client:  Take  the  judge,  Doc.  I’ve  done  plumbing 
for  nearly  everybody  in  this  town. 

“Captain,  how  did  you  cure  your  kid  brother  of 
wanting  to  join  the  navy? 

“I  took  him  out  in  the  woodshed  and  whaled  the  tar 
out  of  him.” 


BUSINESS  IS  BUSINESS 

“Don’t  you  think,  doctor,  you’ve  rather  overcharged 
for  attending  Jimmy  when  he  had  the  measles?” 

“You  must  remember,  Mrs.  Browne,  that  includes 
twenty-two  visits.” 

“Yes,  but  you  forget  that  he  infected  the  whole 
school !” 

“My  new  boy  friend  is  always  wiring  for  money.” 

“Oh  is  he  a  college  boy?” 

“No,  dearie,  he’s  an  electrician.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ADJUSTERS  for  DetachabU  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BASKETS,  Picldnq. 

Planters  Mfq.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

^ott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber.  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin.Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES.  Lug.  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  OU,  Gas,  GasoUne.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS.  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

Acme  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Etaltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS.  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

COHN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spiague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


CORN  BUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

CREDn  SERVICE. 

NationM  Food  Industries,  Inc.,  LouisvUle,  Ky. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoop>eston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

GLASS  UNED  TANKS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE.  Cannen. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Solla  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague^ells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERy. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Rydor  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.' Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls  ,N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Confinuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  ni. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayers  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water.  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT. 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  Belleville,  Ill. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Eialtimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  ).  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Caag.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  SteeL 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven.  Com 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N  ). 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wts 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Eialtimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 


J 


CROWN  CORK  &  SEAL  CO^  INC. 

has  acquired  the 

ACME  CAN  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

manufacturers  of 

METAL  CONTAINERS 


.A.  NEW  and  larger  plant,  to  be 
fully  equipped  with  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  can  making  machinery  is 
being  erected  in  Philadelphia,  af¬ 
fording  increased  and  adequate 
production  for  early  deliveries  on 
all  types  of  metal  containers. 

PACKERS’  SANITARY  CANS  will 
be  available  for  current  season’s 
operations. 

Address  all  inquiries  regarding 
metal  containers  to 

ACME  CAN  COMPANY 


CANS 

/«»• 

PACKERS 

BEER 

OIL 

PAINT 

VARNISH 

LACQUER 

TALCUM 

TOOTH 

POWDER 

COFFEE 
CANDY 
TOBACCO 
and  various 
other  types  of 
Plain  and 
Lithographed 
METAL 
CONTAINERS 


1026  W.  ALLEGHANY  AVE. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY 


One  of  America's  Largest  Canmakers 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  lio  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  N  E.W  YORK 

SALES  OFFICES  AND  PLANTS 

NEW  YORK  CITY  •  BALTIMORE  •  BROOKLYN  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  .  DETROIT  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  HAMILTON,  OHIO 


MEET  you 
,  INA  , 
NATIONAL 
CAN  / 


BE  READY!  •  when  ihey  rush  your 
planl.  •  Organize  your  CAN  supply  • 


for  SERVICE  from  season's 


opening  lo  peak  •  check  ihe  scientific 
points  of  successful  Cannery  operation. 


•  "NATIONAL"  stands  at  attention! 


both  to  Supply  and  Serve, 


